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What is this? 

This is a book. 

Good! Where is the book? 

It is on the table. 

These are correct English sentences. They are correct in 
their grammar and ir, their usage. Yet the facts that (1) it is 
obviously a book the teacher is pointing to and (2) the book is 
.ying on the table, visible to everyone, make it extremely 
unnatural for the teacher to ask these questions, ^he students 
give a response that satisfies the teacher, because they take 
this rightly as a grammatical exercise and 0 not as a conversa- 
tional exchange. 

Usually a question such as "What is this?" is either a 
request for information ("What is this " — "I don't know," or 
"Thus is our new textbook")., or a request for a definition 
("What is this?" — "It is a new textbook for teachinq English 
built around a functional-notional syllabus"), or else an 
expression of surprise or disapproval ( "What is this?" said 
while pointing to a book chewed up by the dog). Here, in this 
particular classroom context, the function of the question 13 
clearly to have the students just name the object as a "book" 
(rather than a iivre or a Buch ) and really means "Give me the 
English word for,,,," If most of the questions and answers 
exchanged in the traditional language classroom pertain to the 
formal aspects of the language (vocabulary, grammar, syntax), 
then most of the skills develop ; by the students are grammati- 
cal/- not conversational. Grammar is concerned with the formal 
properties of the language, conversation or discourse with its 
functional properties — with what the speaker uses the language 
for, Although formed of grammatically correct sentences, most 
of the exchanges in language classes are highly unnatural in 
terms of discourse rules. 

The concept of communicative competence, which has recently 
become so influential in language teaching, has resulted in a 
new emphases on the nature of interaction and the rules of 
discourse. Concentrating on the formal features of language, 
generations of language teachers have attempted to develop 
"speaking skills" by drilling syntactically correct sentences 
into their students. The disappointment at the resulcing lack 
of conversational ability (Valette 1973, Rivers 1973) has 
shifted the Interest from studies on the structure ot language 
to studies on social interaction, on the meaning of utterances, 
and on the functions of speech. Since Oell Hymes 1 seminal paper 
^ on communication (1964), language reseaiciers distinguish "what 
* is said" by the language rrom "what is done" by the language 




(Labov 1972) and are interested in "exploring the functions of 
language" (Haliiday 1973). As Firth had said as early as 1935, 
"Conversation is much more of roughly prescribed ritual than 
most pe- le think.... It is in conversation that we shall find 
the key to a better understanding of what language really is and 

how it works." 

Conversational analysts such as the sociologists Sacks, 
Schegloff, and Jefferson, philosophers like Austin, Searle, and 
Grimes, and the linguists Haliiday, Widdowson, Sinclair, and 
Coulthard are providing a foundation for a more effective 
approach to the teaching of language. This paper will explore 
how recent advances in soc ^linguistics and discourse analysis 
lead us to re-examine the respective roles and privileges of 
teacher and students engaged in verbal interaction and 'how ver- 
bal behavior can be changed *or acquired for greater conver- 
sational competence on the part of the students. 



NATURAL DISCOURSE 



One of the fundamsntal aims of discourse analysis is to dis- 
cover the rules for the production of coherent verbal interac- 
tion. To use Widdowson 1 s terms (1973), "Whereas ..'grammarians are 
concerned with rules of usage which are exemplified in sen- 
tences, discourse analysts study rules of use which describe how 
utterances perform social acts. Sentences combine to form texts 
and the relations between sentences are aspects of grammatical 
cohesion; utterances combine to form discourse and the relations 
between them are aspects of discourse coherence ." 0 y the 
first of the following examples is a cohesive text, but both 
examples are coherent discourse. 

( 1 ) A: Can you go to Frankfurt tomorrow? 
B: No, 1 can't. 

(2) A: Can you" go to Frankfurt tomorrow? 
B: Lufthansa pilots are on strike. 

Rules of discourse cannot be expressed in grammatical terms; 
indeed, the linguistic 'form of the utterance is almost irrele- 
vant. What is structurally important is the social act it per- 
forms, i.e., its linguistic function (here, for example, 
declining an invitation to go to Frankfurt). This functional 
level of discourse, which exists between grammar and content, 
regulates any verbal interaction and has to be explored if one 
is to understand what goes on between speaker and hearer. 

Speech Acts 

The philosopher of language J.L. Austin (1962) was on* of 
the first to study meaning and reference rather than formal 
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structure. He first focused his attention on a group of senten- 
ces that he labelled "pertormatives , " in which the saying of the 
words constitutes the performing of an action. For instance, in 
saying "I name this ship the Queen Elizabeth/ 1 the speaker is 
not describing what he is doing, nor stating tnat he is doing 
it, but is actually performing the action of naming the ship. 
(It is by saying the words that one performs the action.) He 
then noticed that the concept of performative utterances, of 
doing something by saying something, had a more general applica- 
tion. He demonstrated that in fact all utterances are performa- 
tive and that in "issuing an utterance," a speaker can perform 
three acts simultaneously: a "locutionary" act, which is. the 
aqt o£ spying something in the full sense of "say"; an "lllocu- 
ti£nary" act, w^ich is an act performed £n saying something; and 
a "per locutionary" act, the act performed by or as a result of 
saying. 

For example, the utterance "The ice over there is thin" is 
not only a statement, an act of saying something, it is also a 
warning, i.e., it has a mearing that goes beyond the locutionary 
act of merely saying something. It performs the "lllocutionary" 
act of warning. Moreover, since this utterance is intended to 
elicit a change in the listener — to make him think, become, or 
do something (here, to become alarmed) — this utterance is also a 



"pyr 2 ocutionary" act. The perlocutionary act is the causing of 

a /change in the mind of the listener, so that he becomes alarmed, 
Convinced, deterred, etc. 

John Searle (1969) further explored the notion of lllocu- 
tionary 7 acts. However, unlike Austin, Searle puts the lllocu- 
tionary force of an utterance in the listener's interpretation 
of the utterance, not in the intention of the speaker. By 
introducing the hearer "as an important element in discourse 
operations, Searle prepared the way for research in conversa- 
tional analysis. Moreover, he distinguished between two types 
of rules that govern the linguistic realization of lllocutionary 
acts: the regulative and the constitutive. 

Regulative rules are concerned with conditions in the occur- 
rence of certain forms of behavior. All interaction has regula- 
tive rules, usually not explicitly stated. Constitutive rules 
define the behavior itself. Regulative rules govern the initial 
exchange of greetings between speakers; they control who chooses 
the topic to speak about, who interrupts whom, how and when; and 
they regulate the turn taking, the negotiating for understand- 
ing, and all the other tactical operations that occur during a 
verbal exchange. Constitutive rules control the' way in which a 
given utterance of a given form is heard as realizing a given 
illocutionary act. They determine which verbal and nonverbal 
behavior must be used by the speaker if he or she wants to be 
understood as promising something, issuing a warning, or giving 
an order. Discourse analysis is concerned with both types of 
rules, for they form the basis of verbal interaction. 




Pragma t us 

, The influence of the speech act theories of Austin and 
Searle is evident in all aspects of present-day research 0V1 spo- 
ken discourse. They are behind the growing interest among lin- 
guists in the relationship between the grammatical rules that** 
generate sentences, and the pragmatic rules ihat govern their 
use. They explain the current high "interest in pragmatics, 
socio 1 inguistics, and- applied logic. Pragmatics (Gordon and 
Lakoff 1971; Oiler 1970, 1973; Fillmore 19/2) rs the study of 
the relat lonship between sentence meaning (what is . lite: al*ly 
said), manner of sx:>eaking detonation, {>aus*s, fluency, "'etc .) , 
ccVitext of speaking (who, to whom, where, whe*%}^ and utterance 
meaning (intended ll locutiofiary act) r When apprled tp language 
learning, it searches to define which elocutionary acts are 
available in the language, which strategies are necessary to 
perform each ll locut lonary t.ct, and which are the appropriate 
contexts for using a given strategy. 

.Pragmatics has three claims with regard to language learn- 
ing: (1) every language has available ro«'gniy the same oet of 
ll locutionary acts; (2) e*'ery language has available roughly the 
same set of strategies for performing a gLven lllocutionary act; 
(3) languages differ significantly with respect to both when a 
certain- ll locut lonaty act ought to be performed and, if so, with 
what strategy (Fraser 1979). 

To describe the pnenomenon "speech" in its wnole context, 
Hymes (1971) has proposed "a second descriptive science of lan- 
guage," the ethnography of speaking, the aim of which is to 
describe and systematize the interpretive rules used by members 
of a given speech community. ^ociolinguists involved Jn 
researching these rules call tiemselves ethnomethodologists ; 
they are concerned not simply with language structure but with 
language use, wit^ "rules of speaking ... 0 r .e ♦ ) the ways in which 
speakers associate particular Ixodes of speaking, topics or mes- 
sage forms with particular settings and activities" (Hymes 
1972a). Foi every speech "event," Hymes recommends that the 
ethnographer initially provide data on structure, topic, parti- 
cipants, setting, purposes, and channel of communication. 

Ethnomethodology has had an impact on scholars in other dis- 
ciplines, working for different purposes on English conversa- 
tion. It has made them more aware of the importance in conver- 
sation of the psychological setting, of the roles ar.d status of 
each part lcipant , of the k^y "tone, manner or spirit" in vhich 
the conversation takes place, of the choice of topic, and of the 
rituals of rule breaking. 

Re' earch, in pragmatics has revived the interest of linguists 
in the work of logicians and rhetoricians such as Baird, Perel- 
mar, and Grimes, and in the Ar . totelian spirit of forensic and 
deliberative speaking. If discc rse is indeed a "mode of inter- 
vention on others" {Portme 1978), one of the major functions of 
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language is the ar^omentdtive function, and a major criterion of 
communicat lve competence lb speech ef f ect lvencss • The lcLical 
presentafion and organization of ideas is or.e condition \or 
effective speaking. \ 

Discourse studies are now being undertaken in many L6(ti- • 
guages^ 'Although we are still far from having a grammar Jof dis- 
course, many of the existing stud'^s on the re lat lonshipfbetween 
speaker and hearer in public: speaking (Crimes 1975, Perelman 
1970), on patterns of inquiry (Baird 1965), on units of hierar-* 
chy within discourse (Grimes 1975), on' specific discourse func- 
tions, e.g., persuading, convincing (Perelman 1970), disagreeing 
(Debyser 197£), and^p|>o loc/izing (Fraser 1979) can be of great 
value to researched in language teaching. The theory is too 
broad to be synthesized here, but I will examine later some of 
the practical applications that ,ha*ve already Been proposed for 
the teaching of foreign languages. 



Natural Discourse and Fir st Language Acquisition 

Research in child lang laye acquisition has also changed its 
focus to a concern with pragmatics and interaction. Dore (1974, 
1975) shows that children's utterances cannot be described in 
purely grammatical terms, but that they are in fact realizations 
of one of nine primitive speech acts: labelling, repeating, 
answering, requesting (action), requesting (answer), calling, 
greeting/ protesting, and practicing. Halliday (1973) suggests 
that the only v.ay to interpret the child's early (9-19 moiths) 
communication system is in the following six functional categor- 
ies: instrumental {the "7 Want" function), regulatory (tha "Do 
as 1 Tell You" function), interactional (the "Me and You" func- 
tion), personal (the "Heie I Come" function), heuristic (the 
"Tell Me Why" function), and imaginative (the "Let's Pretend" 
function) . To these microf unc t ions are added irv adulthood three 
macrof unc t ions : the representational, the interpersonal, and 
the textual^. 

Interestingly enough*, both Dore and Halliday omit from their 
list" of children's speech acts or functional categories any type 
of statement or assertion. Halliday notes that the absence of 
such speech acts is not surprising, since the idea that one can 
use language to convey information not known to the hearer is a 
sophisticated one. In fact, he adds, "stating is the only use 
of language in a function that is definable solely by reference 
to language." Language teachers will want to draw conclusions 
from that fact in view of the inordinate amount of stating, 
describing, and relating that is traditionally practiced in 
classrooms • 

Most of the work in the acquis it ion of discourse has been 
concerned with examining how the child produces and interprets - 
individual speech acts; ^t deals mostly with the acquisition of 
Searle's "constitutive" rules of discourse. However, some lin-. 
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guists are beginning to study how the child learns to converse. 
Studies on the conversational structure or regulative rules of 
interaction between children were conducted by Keenan (1975) 
with monthly videotapes of her twin sons, who were 2.9 years qld 
at the beginning of the research and 3.8 at the end. ^Contrary 
to Piaget's observations (1926) that even at the age of 5 or 6, 
children tend not to addres* their speech to a copresent lis- 
tener, the evidence from Keenan 1 s children showed the great 
importance the twins attached to reliance and turn taking. 

Keenan and Klein (1975) identified five types of acknowledg- 
ment or relevant response: basic acknowledgment (direct repeti- 
tion), affirmation ( explicit agreement ) , denial (negation or 
opposition), matching (claim to be performing a similar action), 
and extension (new predication to previous speaker's topic). 
The listener is expected to produce one qf these acknowledg- 
ments; if he doesn't, the speaker may repeat his assertion until 
it is acknowledged. Keenan and Klein noticed that children 
rarely repeat sentences for repetition's sake , As students are 
asked do in a classroom. Their repetition/ are cdscursive 
operations: they struggle to create coherent and cohesive dis- 
course utterance-by utterance, using requests for clarification, 
comments, and acknowledgment as their^imain strategies. 

- Garvey (1975), working with slightly older children, notes 
that by the age of 5-1/2 the children have mastered most of the 
complexities of . conversational' structure: getting attention, 
taking turns, making relevant utterances*,, nominating and ack- 
nowledging topics, ignoring and avoiding topics, priming topics ^ 
("See that hammer there? Yeah., Hand it to me"), and requesting 
clarification. "It seems reasonable to suggest that learning to 
produce discourse can be understood as learning to perfbrm the 
component behaviors which contribute to tl?e successful execution 
of. speech acts, learning the relative order of these behaviors, 
and learning the appropriate distribution of roles which the 
alternating turns require." 

In her interesting study of the solicited and unsolicited 
query, Garvey (1977) even shows that learning to talk is in fact 
learning how to interact. 

Solicited query: You know what? 

What ? 

This is a nice place. 

■ i 

Uniolicited*query,: This is a nice place. 

Whaf^ % 
, This is a nice place. 

« what 1 s a nice place ? this room? 

Yup. 

Oh, yeah. , 

'This important conversational skill is well learned by the time 




speech is fluent, that is, by about 3 to 3-1/2 years of age. 
The interpersonal function of solicited queries appears to be 
the promotion of mutual (attention of rapport, that of Unsoli- 
cited queries the maintenance of mutual understanding. "It is 
certainly not a conversational refinement that is learned some- 
time after the^basic syntactic features of the linguistic code 
are learned. On the contrary, it seems to be acquired as part 
of learning to talk and to listen and to talk." 

It might even be that the syntactic structures of speech 
grow out of the discourse structure itself. Scollon's work 
(1973) on children shows that the "horizontal" structures pro- 
duced by the child develop out o* the "vertical" structures of 
the interaction with other children or with adults. 

^ Child: Hiding. 

Adult: Hiding? What's hiding? 
Child: Balloon. 

When adults ask for more information on the topic by means of 
questions, they ask for a syntactic constituent to fill out the 
construction. What children learn is conversation, and the syn- 
tax grows out of the necessities of the conversation. "This 
suggests," says Scollon, "that discourse structure is at the 
heart of sentence structure from the beginning of its develop- 
ment." 

If we re-examine in the light of this research Halliday's 
distinction between micro- and macrof unctions of language, it 
seems that we should no longer consider the interpersonal and 
textual ma<frofunctions as a la tar development, an adult addition 
to the "simpler" functions used by the child. Rather, they seem 
to be*uhe very vehicle through which the microf unctions can be 
exercised. Preceding the lexical, morphological, and syntactic 
choices made by the speaker/hearer to fulfill any of the micro- 
functions, we have a grid of interpersonal and textual functions 
that operate within the interactional context of language acqui- 
sition. 

Thus, in children as in adults, "the total speech act in the 
total speech situation is the only actual phenomenon which, in 
the "last resort, "we are engaged in elucidating" (Austin 1962). 
The verbal communicative competence that develops takes place 
concurrently on the grammatical level of the ! sentence, on the 
pragmatic level of the speech act, and on the discourse level of 
the regulative strategy. As Goodwin (1975) noted, "An actual 
utterance cannot properly be viewed only as a more or less 
flawed production by a speaker employing his or her grasp of the 
rules of sentence construction. Instead it must be seen as an 
interactional object, subject not only to syntactic and semantic 
constraints In the narrow sense but also to the properties of 
speaker-hearer interaction . " 

Moving away from Chomsky's too nariow definition of compe- 
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tence, i.e., the ideal speaker-hearer's knowledge of grammati- 
cal ity (Chomsky 1957 ) to the broader concept of communicative 
competence (Hymes 1972b), i.e., "the speaker's ability to pro- 
duce appropriate utterances, not grammatical sentences," we can 
thus identify three major aspects of this communicative compe-r 
tence: \1) a grammatical competence necessary to make oneself 
understood (locutionary acts), (2) a pragmatic competence (lllo- 
cutior.ary acts*, and (3) a discursive competence (conversational 
acts ) • 

vla tura^. Discourse of Native Adults 

Research on this third level of communication has been dc i 
mainly by conversational analysts and anplied loqicians. r J * .1 
very recently, most of the advances m conversational analysis 
have Ijeen made by a small group of sociologists: Sacks, Scheg- 
loff , and Jefferson. - Their descriptions of "conversational 
mechanism^" provide detailed evidence of the high degree of 
structuring in everyday conversation. Although they work with 
conversational materials not out of a special interest in lan- 
guage but because *"hey want to study details of social interac- 
tions in a "rigorous, empirical and formal, way," their findings 
have interesting implications for the* teaching of conversation 
in foreign language classrooms. 

Turn Taking 

Turn taking is one of the most important strategies of con- 
versation. There is an underlying rule in most cultures that 
"*t leas*- and not mce than one party talks at a time." Speak- 
ers have a range of possibilities for controlling the next turn. 
Thjey can select the next speaker by naming or alluding to him or 
her, pr they can "constrain" the next utterance but rot select 
the next speaker (for example, by producing a question or a 
greeting that constrains the next speaker to produce an appro- 
priate response or retfurn gieeting* Or they can select neither 
and i*»*ve it to one o^ the other participants to continue the 
conversation by volunteering. 

Sacks et al. (1974) note that thes< selection techniques 
operate only utterance "by utterance; there is no mechanism in 
conversation by which current speakers can select the speaker 
after next, unless it is themselves. In more formal speech sit- 
uations such as classrooms, it is quite possible for the teach- 
er, whose 'role assigns him or her extra authority, to select the 
speakers for several successive utteranc^ • 

One of the most important things cor the next f weaker is to 
know when the current speaker Is finished and, therefore, when 
he or she can tvigin . Since it is always possible to add some- 
thing to an apparently romplete utterance, and speakers fre- 
quently do so, next sp .a*ers are concerned with recognizing 
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points of "possible completion." Such points are, 'or instance, 
ends of sentences, where speakers are particularly vulnerable. 
Indeed, as Coulthard (1977) notes, "the ability tu come in as 
soon as a speaker has reached a possible completion requires a 
high degr^o of skill on the part of the participat ,s; they need 
to be ab : both to analyze and understand an ongoing sentence in 
order to recognize when it is possibly complete, and also to 
roduce immediately a relevant next utterance." 

Silence between turns creates a problem, and participants 
feel that a silence is attributable usually to some intended 
next speaker. This puts a pressure not on the previous speaker 
to continue, but on potential next speakers to take the turn. 
There is a very low tolerance of silence between turns. If the 
next intended speakers do not begin almost at once, either the 
previous speakers will repeat their last utterance or ask a 
question, or the next speakers will indicate their intention to 
speak by "erm," "urn," "mm," or an audible intake of breath and 
thereby incorporate the silence into their turn. 

There are several techniques open to speakers who wish to 
continue speaking past a par lcular "possible completion" point. 
Sacks et al. (1974) mention "utterance incompletor s" such as 
"but" or "however," which turn complete sentences into incom- 
plete cnes. Indeed, Ferguson (1975), after examining 11 hours 
of conversation, found that 28 percent of interruptions occurred 
after conjunctions. By using subordinators or even stru turing 
in advance a fairly large unit of speech with such devices as 
"on the one hand,... on the other hand" or "l'd like to make two 
points: fi .c,..." speakers can, if not totally guarantee the 
floor for themselves, at least force other speakers into - posi- 
tion where they must interrupt. 



Conversational analyses are concerned with defining the size 
of the basic un: t in conversation. Labov ( 1970, 1972), Sacks 
(1972), Schegloff (1968, 1972), and Jefferson (1972, 1973) use 
utteranc e or turn * Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) add a smaller 
unit, which they call move. A move can coincide with a turn, 
but in some cases, as in A's utterance below, one turn can con- 
tain two movesi 

A: Can you tell me why do you eat all that food? 
B: To keep you strong. 

A: To keep you strong, yes, f o keep you strong. Why do you 



1. Chaining. "A person v' o has asked a question has... a 
resp^ved right to talk again, after the onp to whom he has 



Moves 



want to be strong? 



Conversation l*, structured by 



/.jor combinations of 



moves : 
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addressed the question speaks. And in usmg this reserved ncht 
he can ask a question" (Sacks 1972). The example above is an 
.illustration of this chaining rule and yields a discourse pat- 
tern rather characteristic of teacher talk in the classroom: 
Question - Answer - Question - Answer. Sinclair and Coulthard's 
further distinction of moves shews that the traditional pattern 
for teacher/pupil interaction is T - P - T, T - P - T, rather 
than T - P, T - P, T - P.* Teachers use their "reserved" right 
to talk again after their first question has been answered, but 
in so doing, they perform in fact two moves: first comment, 
then question. 



Insertion sequence 



A: 
B: 



I don't know where the — wh — this 

address (pause; is. 

Well where do — which part of town 

do you live? 

I live 410 East Lowden. 

Well, you don't live very far from me. 



Q 

Qi 

A1 
A 



Insertion 
sequence 



An insertion sequence suggests to the speaker, "If you can 
answer this one, I can answer yourfu" It is often used, as in 
the case above, for clarification purposes, not for changing the 
topic # 

3. Side sequence. This is generally a request for clarifi- 
cation that temporarily interrupts the flow of the conversation. 
Jefferson (1972) gives as an example children preparing for a 
game of tag. 

Steven: One, two, three (pause), four, five, six (pause), 

eleven, eight, nine, ten. 
Susan: Eleve n , eight, nine, ten? 
Steven: Eleven, ei^ht, nine, ten. 
Nancy: Eleven? 

Steven: Seven, eight, nine, ten. 
Susan: That's better. 

This is also a good example of the "negotiation for meaning" 
that goes on between speakers and hearers. (I will refer to 
this later when we consider the applications for language 
learning. ) 



4. Tying. 

A: Where was everybody last night? 

B: Well, John and Lis* went to the movies. 

C: Did they? I stayed at home, for once. 

10 
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The fact that utterances and pairs of utterances are not iso- 
lated but tied to preceding utterances means that speak must 
understand what has gone before in order to produce a * '-ctJy 
tied utterance. Sacks even argues that a speaker cannot, ">t tie 
if the conversation is to run smoothly. Tying fulfills two 

functions: it ensures a cohesive exchange, and it shows that 
the speaker has understood previous utterances* 

Topic 

A conversation that \s progressing well drifts imperceptibly 
from one topic to another, and spe^iers must constantly choose 
what is suitable to "tell" \n the course of a conversation. 
This concept of "tellabil ity* or newsworthiness is difficult to 
apply co a particular item an a particular conversation, but it 
is used by conversationalists all the time. Speakers who want 
to change the topic have to justify their new choice of topic by 
tying grammatically and topically what they want to say to what 
has gone before. If "heir own io;u is being changed by another 
aggressive speaker, skillful speakers know how to reassert it by 
using "skip-connecting , * i.e., relating back to the next-to-last 
utterance . 

Equally important for the speakers is to know how to end 
conversations. Speakers don't just stop talking. Conversations 
always end when a topic has ended or other speakers have agreed 
not to introduce any new topics. "Arriving at a point where a 
closing sequence can begin require * a certain amount of work" 
(Coulthard 1977). Speakers have to ndicate verbally that they 
have nothing further to *dd to the to*>ic by using their turn to 
produce markers such as "all right," "ekay," "so," or "well." 
This allows the next speaker the choice of either introducing an 
entirely new topic or of adding to the first speaker's possible 
preclosxng sequence his or her own preclosing sequence. We have 
here a "negotiation for ending" between the two speakers. (For 
the three-phase closing ritual in German, see Jager 1976b) . 

Although conversation analysis is still restricted to des- 
cribing isolated features of conversation and still lacks the 
explicitness and formalization necessary to relate forms to 
functions in a more systematic way, it provides valuable in- 
sights into the uses of discourse, and forms a basis for future 
developments in language teaching. For, indeed, the evidence 
from first language acquisition ard from naturally occurring 
conversations between native adults shows that both children and 
adults use a discourse model for interacting with one another. 
Do learners of a second language behave the same way when using 
this second language in natural situations? 

Natural Discourse and SewCict Language Acquisition 

Pairing five Spanish-speaking children (the youngest was 
5.9, the oldest 6.11) with five English-speaking friends for 
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observation, Fillmore (1979) tracked the second language devel- 
opment (English) of the Spanish-speaking children over one 
school year, in order to discover "what social processes might 
be involved when children who need to learn a new language come 
into contact with those from whom they are to learn it — but with 
whom they cannot communicate easily." Her results show that to 
get proper input, i.e., language as it is used in social situa- 
tions that make sense, the typical second language learner must 
"play an active role in inviting interaction from the speakers 
of the language and in maintaining contact once it is estab- 
lished." In order to manage the interaction, the learner needs 
sone very special social skills, and these skills are at least 
as important as the cognitive skills for successful language 
learning. The strategies sha observed in the successful learn- 
ers parallel those observed in children learning their mother 
tongue: actively taking turns in the interaction by paying 
attention to what is going on, guessing at the topic on the 
basis of contextual inf ori..ation, stretching one's repertoires of 
expressions, focusing on important points, and cooperating with 
the other speaker for "repair" and understanding. 

Using a discourse analysis point of view to study adults 
learning a second language in natural situations, Hatch (1978^ 
was able to show that the adult learner also uses a discourse 
model as much as possible. This model is similar in some 
respects to that used by children learning their mother tongue. 
It includes capturing attention, priming the topic, nominating 
it, accepting it, and soliciting clarification. However, there 
are some differences. Because the discourse of adult-adult con- 
versation is more abstract — relying much less on immediate 
environment than adult-child or child-child interactions — and 
because it can cover an incredibly wide range of topics, topic 
identification is much more difficult for adults. 

As a result, adults use a "fine discrimination" model in 
which they can predict and steer the discourse topic by using 
priming questions. Once the topic of discourse is set, adult 
learners can form a grid for listening based on their knowledge 
of discourse possibilities within that topic. Without the grid, 
they rfould become lost in phonetic and syntactic detail and 
understand nothing. Thus, adults use a much larger array of 
strategies than children for predicting, checking, and matching 

Also, as Pec^ (1978) shows in her study of child-child dis- 
course, since adults are more concerned about referential mean- 
ing, the character of their discourse is less playful, more 
informational, and contains more requests for clarification. 
Whereas children will just ignore a question or a topic if they 
do not feel like honoring it, adults will use time-holding 
devices such as rhetorical questions, repetitions, and linking 
strategies to return to an earlier point or to avoid the topic. 

The use of a discourse model by both children and adults fo 
the acquisition of languac 3 has wide implications for second 
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language acquisition research. By observing the way learnt rs 
"manage" the discourse in which or through which they leirn, we 
can see now they "extend their cognitive control over the:i 
environment" (Kelly 1955). What Candlin and Breen call "negoti- 
ating, interpreting and expressing abilities" are management 
strategies that not only "encourage intake by allowing conversa- 
tion" as Krashen (1978) suggests, but constitute the very proc- 
ess of learning itself (Candlin and Breen 1981 ) . "The problem 
of learning is not merely one of determining how many or what 
kinds of reinforcements fix a response or how many non-reinforce- 
ments extinguish it, but rather how does the (learner) phrase 
the experience" (Kelly 1955). 



CLASSROOM DISCOURSE 



How are foreign language learners in the classroom given the 
opportunity to phrase (i.e., organize) their learning experience 
in terms of discourse management? 

As in naturally occurring conversations, speakers in a 
classroom situation operate on three levels of structure, which 
Riley (1977) calls: i1) the formal structure, composed of a set 
of message-bearing elements (verbal, paralinguistic , nonverbal) 
and its grammatical and syntactic units of realization; (2) the 
l llocutionary structure, composed of lllocutionary forces or 
acts (inviting, agreeing, etc.); (3) the interactive structure, 
composed of interactional tactics, and classified according to 
their relative distribution and privileges or occurrence. The 
first two levels constitute the communicative level of the 
interaction. The third is the discursive level. 
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Students tend to identify all their linguistic problems as 
being those of "vocabulary, grammar, and idiom, whereas many are 
in fact communicative and discursive" (Riley 1976a). These 
problems have to do with "the ability to express the lllocution- 
ary force of an utterance as specified by its linguistic and 
situational context" (communicative competence) and with "the 
ability to organize and articulate the constituent content cate- 
gories of the discourse in a comprehensible and acceptable way" 
(discursive competence). Their main difficulty is that of 
interacting effectively according to their ro]e in the interac- 
tion. 

The notion of "role" (Gremmo et al. 1977) has emerged from 
the studies on communicative interaction. Illocutionary acts as 
well as interactive and discurswe acts are realizations of cer- 
tain roles, i.e., the ena -tm«nt of the privileges and duties of 
the speakers in a given situation. Studies of classroom inter- 
action (Allen and Widdowson 1974, Gremmo et al . 1977, Sinclair 
and Coulthard 1975, Coulchard 1977, Johrs 1974, Riley 1977) show 
that the illocutionary acts that teachers and students perform 
are part of their respective roles . While students tradition- 
ally restrict themselves to the illocutionary acts of repeating, 
practicing, and informing, ironically enough, it is the teachers 
who use the range of other functions that form communicative 
competence. 

In addition to these overwhelming communicative privileges, 
which they can relinquish if they are skilled, teachers have 
discursive privileges that are equally overwhelming. In the 
traditional classroom context, their rights of address are 
exclusive: they and they alone can select the speakers and have 
control over who speaks next; they alone can interrupt; they 
alone choose the topic, i.e., "throw the discourse open." Since 
students only address the teacher, the teacher is the only one 
to produce opening and closing turns. These discursive features 
of classroom interaction would not be possible in other types of 
situations. This is why, according to Oiler (1970), "the dif- 
ficulty is not to teach second languages, but to teach them in 
classrooms." In addition to the cortrast between the amount of 
teacher talk and that of student talk, there is an overwhelming 
contrast between teacher acts and student acts. Almost all 
teacher acts involve some form of control over the learner's 
behavior. "The teacher's task of classroom management is 
clearly reflected in his task of discourse management" (Gremmo 
et al. 1977). 

Thirty seconds of classroom interaction are sufficient to 
illustrate the respective privileges and duties in the tradi- 
tional classroom (Riley 1977): 

T: Right,... the bottom of the page, then— whose turn is it? X? 
X: Is my turn. What — 
T: Is it my turn? 
X: Is it my turn? 



— 



T: 


Good. Yes, I think it was. 




X: 


What means "the way"? 




T: 


Anyone? 




Y: 


he chemin, montrer le chemin. 




T: 


Le chemin , right, good. 




X: 


"Can you tell me the way to Victoria 


Station, please?" 


T: 


Fine. Z? 




2: 


"Certainly. It's down there, on the 


right." 



There is evidence that a good deal of time is taken up by 
teachers with younger pupils in teaching them the discourse 
rules of the classroom and in getting them to recognize and 
respond appropriately to the teacher's signals. Later, students 
instinctively abide by thesw rules in all classroom situations. 
What are these discourse mJes? 

Over the past 15 years many researchers from a wide range of 
disciplines have studied the interaction of teacher and pupils 
in the classroom* Most of the descriptions they offer were 
motivated by pedagogic concerns. The systems developed by 
Bollack et al* (1966) and Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) are t-.e 
most interesting for our purposes, because they categorize 
utterances in terms of discourse function rather than pedagogi- 
cal function. Thij will enable us later to examine how the 
structural behaviors they identify can be applied to classroom 
interaction in a less traditionally "pedagogical" or teacher- 
centered setup* 

Just as Sacks used the word turn for conversation, Bellack 
suggests that all classroom interaction can be described in 
terms of four moves : 

1. Structuring* Structuring moves by the teacher serve to 
set the context by either launcning or halting/excluding inter- 
action between students and teacher. For example, teachers will 
focus the attention of the class on a specific topic or problem 
to be discussed. 'Or they will summarize what has been said up 
to now (see reacting move below) and open up new avenues for 
discussion. Or they will cut a digression short and return to-ra 
previous point. 

2* Soliciting. Moves in this category are intended to eli- 
cit an active verbal response on the part of the persons 
addressed or a cognitive response, e.g., encouraging persons 
addressed to attend 1 to something. All questions are solicita- 
tions, as are commands and requests. 

3* Responding. Students* answers to teachers* questions 
are classified as responding moves. Their function is to ful- 
fill the expectation of soliciting moves* 

4* Reacting* These moves are occasioned by a structuring, 
soliciting, responding, or pr<or reacting move, but are not 
directly elicited by them. These moves serve to modify (by 
clarifying, synthesizing, or t?xpandingj and/or to rate 
(positively or negativel>) what has beensjaid previously. 
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Bellack notes that "moves occur in classroom discourse in 
certain cyclical patterns or combinations which we designated 
teaching cycles. A (typical) teaching cycle begins either with 
a structuring or a soliciting move, .continues with a responding 
move by the student addressed, and ends with an evaluative reac- 
tion by the teacher." He identifies a total of 21 different 
structural cycles. "Styles of pedagogical discourse," he adds, 
"can be described in terms of cycle activity, percentage of 
teacher-initiated cycles, and distribution of cycle types." 

Sinclair and Coulthard (1975) refined and expanded Bellack' s 
system and devised a rank scale model of classroom interaction 
based on four major levels of discourse: the lesson, the trans- 
action, the exchange, and the move. They distinguish among four 
categories of teaching acts at the "move" level: opening, ans- 
wering, follow-up, and focusing. These four categories are sub- 
divided into 21 discourse acts as follows: 

Opening Moves: (1) marker (marks boundaries in the discourse); 
( 2 ) starter (provides information about or directs attention to 
or thought toward an area); (3) elicitation (requests a linguis- 
tic response); (4) check (enables the teacher to ascertain 
whether the lesson is progressing successfully); (5) directive 
(requests a nonl inguistic response); (6) informative (provides 
information); (7) prompt (reinforces a directive or elicita- 
tion); (9) clue (provides additional information that helps stu- 
dents answer the elicitation); (9) cue (evokes a bid); (10) bid 
(signals a desire to contribute to the discourse); and (11) nom- 
ination (calls on or gives permission to a student). 

Answering Moves: (1) acknowledge (shows that the initiation has 
been understood and the student intends to react); (2) reply 
(provides linguistic response wnich is appropriate to- the elici- 
tation); and (3) rract (provides appropriate non] inguistic 
response defined by the preceding directive). 

Follow-up Moves: (1) accept (indicates that the teacher has 
heard or seen and that informative move, reply, or react move 
was appropriate); (2) evaluate (comments on the quality of the 
reply, react, or initiation moves); and (3) comment (exempli- 
fies, expands, justifies, or provides additional infestation ) . 

Framing and Focusing Moves : (1) metastatement (helps students 
see the structure of the lesson, helps them understand the pur- 
pose of the subsequent exchange and see where they are going); 

(2) conclusion (helps students see the structure of the lesson 
b> summarizing what the preceding chunk of discourse was about); 

(3) ]oop (returns the discourse to the stage it was at before 
the student spoV e , from where it can proceed normally); and 

(4) aside (instances where the teacher talks to himself or her- 
self, not ^eally addressed to the class). 
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Sinclair calls opening, answering, and follow-up moves 
"teaching moves"; framing and focusing are "boundary moves •" 

Sinclair and Coultharc 1 . make interesting observations con- 
cerning the respective control that teacher and pupils have on 
the conversation by managing the appropriate discourse moves. 
If this list is exhaustive for all types of discourse moves hap- 
pening in classrooms, the niimber of discourse bpeiations that 
are the privilege of the teacher would be enough to explain the 
consistent finding that teacYers talk, on the average, for two- 
thirds of the talking time. -\Not on ^Y is the number of teacher 
acts versus pupils 1 acts remarkably high, but the complexity of 
teacher moves is also quite striking, as cart be seen in the fol- 
lowing short exchange: 

T: Can anyone have a shot, a guess at that one? (opening, 
elicit) 

S: Cleopatra. (answering move, reply) 
T: Cleopatra. (follow-up, accept) 
Good girl. (follow-up, evaluate) 

She was the most famous queen, wasn't she? (follow-up, 
comment ) 

The second" move — the pupil's responding move — is far less com- 
plex than the teacher's follow-up moves. The teacher has to fit 
the reply with the ongoing discourse, take the information 
offered into the discourse (accept), assess its worth and rele- 
vance (evaluate) and add new related information (comment). 
Pupils can only participate ^ln the discourse through the 
teacher by bidding for a turn, by replying to elicitations , 
reacting to directives, or acknowledging information. All the 
structuring, framing, focusing, mitigating, concluding, and com- 
menting are the teacher's privilege. 

A comparison of the rights and duties of the teacher in the 
traditional classroom and those of speakers in naturally occur- 
ring conversations shows that the classroom discourse of the 
teacher parallels quite closely that of interactional partners 
in natural conversations (see Tables 1a, 2a, 3a on pp. 2 3-26) • 
The teacher's moves to open the interaction, to frame and focus, 
and to answer and follow up correspond almost exactly to the 
strategies necessary to sustain a natural conversation: turn 
taking, internal organization of the turn, and negotiation for 
understanding • 

If learning a lanc,uage is primarily learning how to manage 
one's discourse in the language, then management skills should 
be taught concurrently with the formal structures of speech and 
with the other communicative ski lis. Students should be, taught 
to "speak like the teacher." 

TEACHING NATURAL DISCOURSE IN THE CLASSROOM 

Teachers eager to "decentralize" the learning experience of 
then' students and to reduce the amount of teacher control on 
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both the communicative and the discursive levels tend to adopt 
the role of seminar leaders and to offer their pupils the new 
role of seminar participants. This is a way of "removing the 
dominance of the teacher while preserving his accountability" 
(Jorstad 1974). Johns (1974) contrasts the two roles as 
follows: 



Role of Teacher 

In linguistic control through- 
out the lesson, his obliga- 
tions include: 

1. Signalling the initiation 
and termination of different 
stages/activities of the les- 
sor.. 

2. Initiation of exchanges 
3 #. Control of turn taking 

4. Giving appropriate feedback 
to acknowledge/ evaluate 
responses. Hence highly 
structured interaction, 
describjjfble in terms of a 
teacher-class dialogue * 



Role of Seminar Leader 

Most seminar leaders seem to 
undertake a degree of high- 
level organization (signalling 
and commenting on relationship 
of seminar to other teaching 
activities and probably on 
main stages of discussion); 
exercise of low-level organi- 
zation (cf. 2, 3, 4 opposite) 
tends to be intermittent, the 
seminar leader preferring to 
intervene on this level only 
for "repair purposes." Inten- 
tion is mostly o undertake as 
little low-leve. organization 
as possible and to set up a 
polylogue . 



However, the more the teacher abandons the low-level organi- 
zation of the interaction, the more that responsibility rests 
with the students. Control is "up for grabs." Students have to 
interrupt each other, take turns, choose to avoid the, topic, 
react, evaluate, respond, etc. The more reserved or less profi- 
cient students fall prey to those who have better conversational 
management skills. There are at present extremely few language- 
teaching materials that could effectively teach them how to 
"behave appropriately" in this new decentralized situation. 

Since Wilkins* (1972a) framework of a communicative notional 
syllabus was set forth, more and more material is becoming 
available to teach communicative verbal behaviors that were 
heretofore the restricted privilege of the teacher. In search 
of a "common core" to all Western European languages for the 
teaching of, foreign languages to adults in the European Com- 
munity, the Council of Europe identified basic categories of 
communicative functions and their linguistic realizations for 
the elementary (threshold) and more advanced levels. 

Wilkins observes that "language learning has concentrated. • • 
in the use of language to report and describe" but claims that 
these two functions "are by no means the only ones that are 
important for che learner of a foreign language." The kinds of 
functions he has in mind and that are traditionally used by the 
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teacher an the classroom are judgment, approval, disapproval, 
suasion, prediction, greeting, sympathy, gratitude, flattery, 
hostility, information asserted, information sought," etc.1 
Although we are still far from having a complete communicatively 
structured syllabus — let alone textbooks built around it — many 
publications offer suggestions and even practical applications 
of the functional-notional approach to language learning. 2 

What is almost totally absent, however, is material to 
develop Riley's third level of competence: the interactive or 
discursive competence. The discursive features of speech are 
one aspect of "conversational ability" that is generally under- 
rated by students. They don't realize that the traditional pat- 
terns of classroom discourse are working against them as they 
try to develop conversational fluency. They have acquired die- 
cursive competence in their mother tongue within its culturally 
appropriate rules of behavior, but as far as the foreign lan- 
guage is concerned, they have been exposed in the classroom to 
highly unusual or even deviant discourse patterns that have 
nothing in common either with the discourse patterns of their 
mother tongue or with those of the foreign language and culture. 

Developing interactional competence means that the language 
student has to learn the key moves in the management of dis- 
course (C&ndlin 1976). These are turn taking, linking and 
* expanding, negotiation, and repair. If teachers relinquish 
their privilege to prompt, direct, elicit, and nominate, it is 
up to the students/ speakers themselves to prompt, constrain, and 
resist the intervention by other participants in the interac- 
tion. It is up to the speaker to make an appropriate interven- 
tion. For this, speakers h&ve to learn how to signal to the 
other participants that they want to take the floor in support 
of or in opposition to *~he previous speaker or by steering the 
topic in another direction. 

Here, different cultural patterns of aggressiveness have to 
be taken into consideration. For example, the American student 
used to the debate style of interaction, where each partner 
exposes his or her viewpoint without being interrupted, tends to 
wait for the previous speaker to be finished before taking the 
floor . French and German speakers favor the more argumentative 
type of discussion, whose goal , as JSger ( 1976a) notes, is not 
just to ventilate ideas, but to clarify controversial points as 
they come up. 

Thus, not only is it the responsibility of speakers to state 
their opinion as completely and explicitly as possible, but it 
is the right and the duty of listeners to try and interrupt them 
as soon as they perceive a controversial statement and are able 
h to counter it . Learning a foreign language means learning these 

culturally different verbal behaviors. 

By the time potential speakers are able to intervene, the 
conversation may have moved beyond the point that they wish to 
take up. Since the teacher has relinquished his or her privi- 
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lege of^fr ami ng and focusing, it is up to the students to dis- 
turb the linear sequence of die conversation and return to a 
previous point. For tins they have to learn how to handle the 
side sequence by holding the "return point" in short-term memory 
and mastering, the linguistic means of ct oss- refer ring to that 
point. ' 

Another powerful bkill to be learned by the student is the 
metacooment. It. is no longer tne teacher who evaluates and 
gives feedback, but the speaker who evaluates the previous 
speaker's contribution with a retrospective metacomment 
(accepting, evaluating, agreeing, disagreeing, fighting back) or 
a prospective r.ietacomment {signaling the rhetor ical/ logica 1 
'relationship of what is to come with what has gone before, e.g., 
using contrast, amplification, restriction, generalization, 
exemplification, explanation, exploration of causes, consequen- 
ces, or alternatives). 

If we think of a conversation as ,a situation where partici- 
pants compete tot the floor and negotiate for understanding, 
speakers need to have, at their command an extensive repertoire 
of linguistic mitigators to express hesitation, to buy tine, and 
to paraphrase and restate. These skills keep the negotiation 
within its prescribed limits, prevent prolonged misunderstand- 
ings", and .teave the channels of communication open. 

Wt*en communication bieaks down, either for ideological or 
for linguistic reasons, students cannot count any longer on the 
teacher to do the repair worJ^ check fot understanding, give 
clues, or use restatement, summary, or paraphrase to redress the 
situation. The task of repair is. a joint responsibility; it is 
a cooperative effort^ between speakers (Grice 19*75). One type of 
repair exchange takes the form of "back-channel" activities: 
(1) checking of transmission by first speaker ("O.K.?" "Is that 
clear, you with me?") followed by go-ahead ("Sure, carry on") 
or (2) specification of breakdown by second speaker ("What do 
you mean by...?" " * don't see how that ties in with what you 
said about..."). As Schwartz (1977) observes/, "Repair >n con- - 
versation is normally the outcome "of a negotiation between the 
speaker and the listener in order to achieve understanding!" 

Schwartz' analysis of conversations between adult second 
language learners shows that the repair work done by these 
learners ,s similar to repairs done by native speakers. He.* 
data, collected from three videotaped conversations between, 
pairs of friends with varying language backgrounds and profi- 
ciency levels, show some of the favored "righting mechanisms" by 
which speakers help themselves and each other ^ 

If speakers are in trouble or cannot make themselves under- 
stood, listeners attempt to locate the trouble source by initi- 
ating word searches of their own, "touched off" by the speaker's 
speech. They will either partially repeat the turn that is the 
source ot the trouble, offer a "You mean" and a possible inter- 
pretation of the previous turn, or query the rntire proposition: 
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"Hm, what?" They might also partially repeat the trouble source 
and add a question '*ord: "Too many what ?" 

Speakers themselves will use descriptive gestures or inter- 
active gestures to help themselves or solicit help? with fillers 
such as "you know/' they can fill gaps and stall for time, sig- 
nalling to their listeners to be patient, indicating to them 
that the "repaired" expression is coming up right away; or they 
can use such nonlexical items as "er," "euh," or "ah" as lin- 
guistic "space-holders" (Frommer and Ishikawa 1980). Both 
speakers and listeners work at achieving a "collaborative com- 
pletion of sentences" and build on each other's speecn. 

/Schwartz concludes that adu 1 t second language learners are 
able and should be given the oppor nit*y to deal with ecrors and 
trouble sources and to learn speciii.cs such as vocabulary, as 
well as conversational strategies, from conversing wrth_ one 
another. She notes that in general, correction in the classroom 
does not reflect naturally occurring conversation between native 
speakers. In the classroom, learners 1 errors are usually cor- 
rected — or at least called attention to — even though there is no 
impairment to hearing or understanding. *Vs a result, many stu- 
dents feel that group work is not useful, because they think 
they can learn to speak and 03 converse only from the teacher 
and not from the other students. In tact, Schwartz 1 observa- 
tions show that the fluency of the students is related not only 
to their proficiency level but also to their interest in each 
other and to their readiness to negotiate with one another and 
to struggle for understanding and repair. 

If fluency is linked with negotiation for meaning — both 
scif-init lated and other-initrated — we need to re-examine the 
traditional concept of fluency as it is perceived by and 
expected of non-native and native speakers of the language. ^» 
Sajavaara (1978) studied the phenomenon of fluency in non-native 
and native speakers of English. 'He found tnat "it is not the 
good language competence that is an indicator of fluency, but 
jthe perception of the hearer, what sort of attitudes various 
elements »in a speaker's performance trigger in the hearer." By 
contrasting elements of "perceived fluency" in his subjects, 
Sajavaara found that the native speakers produced a greater 
number of false stains, rephrasings, extraneous words, and 
instances of imprecision and incompletion than non-native 
speakers, and yet they were perceived to speak more fluently! 

' Natives did use more subordination of clauses and fewer 
pauses than the non-native speakers, but instead of pauses they 
used fillers and other "conversat 3 on management devices" neces- 
sary to keep the channel open and give them more time to organ- 
ize their thoughts. As Sajc.vaara notes, non-natives use more 
pauses and possibly more repetitions than native speakers 
because these are the only two ways that tney have learned to 
give themselves more time for finding the correct expression; 
they have never been taught how else to behave when they have to 
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keep the communication going but have nothing to say or don't 
know how to say what they have to say* 

Sajavaara's studies point to the rather paradoxical conclu- 
sion that "teaching students how to be disfluent makes them 
sound more native- like." For language teachers, aware of the 
psychological importance of perceived native-like fluency as a 
means of gaining or keeping control oZ the con /er sat ion in the 
classroom, the implications of such findings are far-reaching. 
Almost all the perceived elements of fluvicy observed by Saja- 
vaara are of the discursive tvpe; they are interactive tactics 
that can be learned a,id used by the students* 

Tables 1b, 2b, 3b (pp» 23-26) summarize some of the strate- 
gies that can be taught at the elementary and the more advanced 
levels with varying degrees of sophistication. Level one 
(beginning students) teaches simple interactional skills; level 
two (intermediate and advanced students) deals with more complex 
strategies. ^ 

The section following Tables 1, 2, and 3 will give some 
practical suggestions for discursive activities for the French 
and German classrooms. After general activities .iave been pre- 
sented that aim at developing the students* tidiness to inter- 
act, more specific discursive skills can "be taught on both the 
beginning and thee intermediate/advanced levels of proficiency. 

Many of these activities are not new, out they ar<- given a 
new focus here* (1) they should be viewed and justified within 
a discourse analysis framework and not performed as grammatical 
exercises? (2) they should be practiced systematically and 
integrated into all other activities, hot taken as expendable 
"conversational gimmicks"? (3) they should be presented to the 
students not as exercises in rhetoric but as training in self- 
management and autonomous learning. 
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Table 1 
TURN TAKING 

A. Description 

Natural Discourse Traditional Classroom Discourse 

Conversational partners' Teacher's moves, showing readi- 

moves, e lowing readiness to ness to teach 
interact 

T^rn Taking Opening 

(for effective interaction) (for effective teaching) 

1. Find natural completion 1. Mark boundaries in discourse 
points 

2. Take the floor 2. Direct ate ntion 

3. Neminafce/prime/ check/ 3. Nominate topic, provide 
steer/ avoid/change topic information, give clues 

4. Select next speaker 4. Nominate responder 

5. Give the floor 5. Elicit/ demand response 

6. Check tactical aspects of 6» Check tactical aspects of 
interaction lesson 

B. Teaching Turn Taking 

Level One 

Opening/ closing conversations 
Attracting attention 

Interrupting (finding completion points) 

"•■\king the floor (with expression of opinion, assent, or dissent) 
Priming topics ("Boston, you know Boston? Well, I live there.") 
Identifying topics- (finding title, main idea, gist of oral or 
written text) 

Checking topic (with paraphrase, question, indirect question) 
Predicting questions on topic (brainstorming future course of 

conversation or of reading) 
Selecting next speaker (addressing another student) 

v Level Two 

Naming topics ("The thing is.--") 

Predicting conynents and questions ("The question is...") 
Priming topics with prefacing markers 
Remembering a joint and returning to it 

Checking and eon*nenting on tactical aspects of interaction 
("It seems that we all agree...") 
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- Table 2 
INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF TURN-AT-TALK 



A* Description 
Natural Discourse Traditional Classroom Discourse 



Organization within Turn-at- 
Talk 

(for successful communication) 
1 • Metacomment and paraphrase 

2. Expanding through amplifi- 
cation/generalization 
restriction/contrast 
examples/examination of 
causes / consequences , 
alternatives 

3. Internal linking and struc- 
turing by announcing future 
points or by returning to 
previous points 

4. External linking to previ- 
ous point made by partner 



Framing and Focusing 

(for successful progress of 

lesson) 

1 Metacomment and paraphrase 

2. Expanding through amplifica- 
tion/generalization 
restriction/ contrast 
examples/examination of 
causes , consequences , 
alternatives 

3. Metastatement and conclusion 
by structuring future dis- 
course or by summing up past 
discourse 



B. Teaching Paragraph Organization 
Level One 

Paraphrase with ; 

Repetition of first element 
Repetition of last element 

Taxonomic thinking: listing in increasing/decreasing order of 
importance; listing in increasing degree of specificity/ 
generality; other organizational principles 

Expanding a statement with : 

Explanation/clarification ("I mean") 

Amplification ("not only this but that") 

Restriction ("but") 

Contract ("not this but that") 

Examination of causes ("because") 

Examination of consequences ("this is why") 

T wing conclusions and making inferences ("so") 

i 
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Level Two 



Expanding a statement with : 

Generalization ("on the whole") 
Mitigation {"let's say") 
Restriction ("however") 
Contrasting both sides ("true, yet") 

Examining causes, consequences with more elaborate markers 
Drawing conclusions and making inferences 
Summing up a point 

Internal linking and structuring with prefacing markers : 

Announcing several points 
Prefacing a new point 

Making a point (focusing on topic or pr lem) 
Adding a point 

External linking to previous j^peaker's statement by ; 



Cross-referring, returning to previous point 

Adding a point, a comment, a paraphrase, or a counter-argument 




Table 3 



NEGOTIATION FOR MEANING 



A. Description 
Natural Discourse Traditional Classroom Discourse 



Negotiation 

(for proper communication) 



1« Accept or request clarifica- 
tion 

2. Predict, check, match 
understanding 

3. Cooperative repair work 

4. "Back-channel H activities: 
restatement/repetition , 
tag question, summarizing, 
or paraphrase 

5. Buying time, mitigating 



Follow-Up and Answering 
(for proper transmission of 
material) 

1. Accept or request clarifica- 
tion 

2. Check understanding 



3. Evaluate, correct 

4. Comment: restatement/ 
repetition, tag question, 
summarizing, or paraphrase 



B. Teaching Negotiation for Meaning 
Level One 

Eliciting clarification (asking to repeat, explain, etc.) 

Predict, check, match understanding: systematic brainstorming 
of word associations, circumlocutions, synonyms, antonyms, 
and paraphrases in ord^r to raifce level of imagination and 
increase use of contextual knowledge 

Repair worki completion of sentences, guessing missing words, 
correct repetition of incorrect sentences 

Back-channel activities: reactive listening ("Really?"), par- 
tial or total echoing 

Level Two 

Back-channel activities: voicing opinion, summing up, com- 
menting 

Buying time* rephrasing ("so you mean"); paraphrasing ("in 
other words"); hesitating ("well, you know"); mitigating 
("so to speak"); generalizing ("basically") 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 
Developing Conversational Readiness 



Discursive competence cannot be developed independently of 
other skills* Because it presupposes a general readiness among 
conversational partners to negotiate, interact, and intervene 
with one another, preliminary group work is important to stimu- 
late the imagination , reduce self-consciousness, build up con- 
fidence and concentration, strengthen belief, and encourage 
trust and awareness* A first series of games and simulations is 
aimed at developing conveisational readiness* These games raise 
the level of imagination and aggressiveness of the students, 
increase their ingenuity and resourcefulness, sharpen their lis- 
tening skills and their ability to use each other's resources, 
and make them aware of the importance of the listener* Since 
the students are encouraged to take risks and to concentrate on 
"making themselves understood," this is not the time for the 
teacher to interrupt the activity with remarks on grammar. 

The games described below are adaptations for the French and 
German classrooms of some well known interactional activities in 
English* 3 



This exercise is frequently used at the elementary level in 
English classes and is very useful in foreign language classes 
at all levels to practice the association skills and the piggy- 
backing needed later in conversations. The first student starts 
uith a noun, e.g., das Brot/ le pain (bread), the second student 
quickly says the first word or group of words he or she associ- 
ates with the first one, e.g., die Wurst/ le fromage (sausage/ 
cheese), a third student adds, e.g., essen/ manger (to eat), and 
so on. A variant here is for the player to add a rhythm between 
the last word and the new word with clappirig— twice on the 
knees, twice in the air, then two silent beats. So we would 
have: bread — tap, tap; clap, clap; rest, rest; bread, cheese — 
tap, tap; clap, clap; rest, rest; cheese, eat — tap, tap; clap, 
clap; rest, rest; etc. This is a good exercise not only for 
quick thinking and retrieval of vocabulary but also for expand- 
ing statements and finding vocabulary alternatives. 



While one student is sent out, the class decides on a word. 
The student will have to guess that word from associations 



Word Associations 



What 1 



s My Line? 
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offered by the other students. At no time should the actual 
word be used as a cue. For example, the word kochen/ i aire la 
cuisine (to cook) car. be guessed from associations such as 
Abendessen/ diner (dinner), Frvihstuck/ petit de~j eune r (break- 
fast), or Feuer/ feu (fire). The student makes suggestions to 
the group as to which word it could be, and there is quite a bit 
of negotiating going on between the class and the student to 
find the right word. 

Think Tank 

This activity ra.ses the verbal and conceptual imagination 
of the students and ^ a good warmup before any class discus- 
sion. Students in pairs write down a word such as Wachstum/ 
croissance (growth) or f eige/ peureux (cowardly) , or one of the 
key words in a subsequent discussion top^c, e.g., rauchen/ fumer 
(to smoke), Todesstrafe/ peine capitale (cax>ital punishment) .or 
Werbung/ public ity (publicity). They brainstorm a list of any 
words or phrases they can associate with that word (explana- 
tions, definitions, synonymous or antonymous expressions, or 
31 st random associations of ideas). Some pairs of students read 
out their lists, and other students have to ask questions about 
the choice of associations. 

Brainstorning can also be done by the whole group. The 
teacher records on the board the ideas suggested, without com- 
ment. Students usuaLly build on each other's ideas, and a 
lively interaction can ensue. 

Quarrels 

This game raises the level of aggressiveness and the inge- 
nuity of the students as they struggle to build together a fic- 
titious situation. Students work in pairs. The first situation 
starts with A saying, Nein, das ha be ich nicht getan (gesagt)/ 
Non j£ n'ai pas fait (dit) £a (No, I didn't)* and B replying, 
Dochl/ Mais sil (Oh, yes, you did!). This quickly leads into an 
argument about an obvious ca jse for disagreement. Students are 
not allowed to repeat the "No, I didn't/ Yes, you did," but must 
improvise and develop the situation. No time is given for prep- 
aracion; the players can be given the situation or can imagine 
it to be anywhere— on a bus, in a shop, in the street, at the 
breakfast tab* 2, or in the classroom. They must start immedi- 
ately, picking up clues and cues as to who they are imagining 
that they are in this situation. The exchange is not to last 
more than one minute, and roles can then be reversed. It need 
not be a rapid-fire exchange, but each response should build on 
the previous one as the imagined scenario takes shape. 

♦In this example, as in many others that follow, exa ct German/ 
French/English translations are not given. The equivalent words 
or expressions in each language are provided instead. 
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Starters 



Students work in pairs* Each in turn is given a one-line 
starter and perhaps the situation for it* The second student 
must pick up the situation as soon as the first has spoken* By 
changing the situation, the starter line can be used in various 
ways: 

1* Atmet er noch?/ Est-ce qu'il respire encore? (Is he 
still breathing?)— on the pavement, in the emergency 
ward, in the jungle, etc • 

2* Tut mir leid, keine AuslHnderl/ Pardor, pas d' Strangers! 
(Sorry, no foreigners I) 

3* Warum lHsst du dir das Haar nicht schneiden?/ Pourquoi 
est-ce que tu ne te fais pas couper les cheveux? (Why 
don't you get your hair cut?) 

4* Hat es zwei Kopfe oder sind es drei?/ Ca a deux tetes ou 
9a en a trois? (Has it got two heads or are there 
three?) 

5* Die sind eine Plage; hbchste Zeit, dafl man etwas dagegen 
tut*/ C'est une vraie plaie; il est jrand temps qu'on 
fasse quelque chose* (They are a menace; it's time they 
did something about it*) 

6* Jetzt ist's aus; ich hab's zu Ha use vergessen./ Ca y 

est; je l'ai oublie* a" la maison* (Now we're done for; I 
forgot to bring it with me*) 

7* Wo ist denn mein Holzbein $eblieben?/ OQ est-ce que j'ai 
mit ma jambe de ~ois? (Where on earth has my wooden leg 
gone? ) 

Each situation need only be followed for a minute or two, 
but it gives a good opportunity for the students to activate 
their imagination and get their cues from one another* The 
teacher can ask the more imaginative students to re-enact their 
exchange in front of the whole class. 



This game is to be played in groups of four or five and is a 
test of ingenuity to keep up differing roles despite a lack of 
communication* Each player is given a different card on which 
is stated the reason why he or she is waiting for the dentist, 
for a train to arrive, for a dog a cat to be neutered, for a 
car to be cleaned or repaired, for the result of an interview, 
or at the gates of heaven* The players must assume that each 



Waiting Room 
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person is waiting for the same reason as they are. The teacher 
comes into the room and announces: Es wird nicht mehr lange 
dauern, nur noch drei Minuten./ Il n'y en a plus pour tres long- 
temps , plus q^ue trois minutes. (It won't be long now, only 
three more minutes.) 

In a first round, each player has to respond to this opening 
in turn according to role. He or she then asks questions of the 
others in their mistaken assumptions. The students must keep a 
straight face and make comments to the others exclusively from 
their own point of view without disclosing their reason for 
bemq there. Here ^gain a *imt limit is set (five minutes maxi- 
mum) , after which the students will want to find out what each 
one was waiting for. In addition to being entertaining, this 
game makes the students experience the frustration of talking at 
cross-purposes and the necessity for stepping into someone 
else's shoes if effective communication is to take place. 

The next two games give further practice in this listening 
skill and understanding of another person's viewpoint. 

In Others' Shoes 

This game should be played at the beginning of tne term, 
when the^tudents do 'not yet know each other well. Students are 
in r^irs, A and B. A interviews B in some depth with a time 
limit of five minutes, asking about background, biography, 
beliefs, and interests. A then imagines that having interviewed 
B, he is now actually B, even though each may be of a different 
sex. For the ne;;t three minutes, B interviews "himself," i.e., 
A. Everything A says must be either what he has been told or 
what he imagines B would do or say. After the three minutes are 
up, or after each response, both A and B examine how close some 
of the invented replies were to the truth or not. The whole 
exercise can then be reversed with B undertaking the initial 
interviewing. This game generates a climate of friendship and 
understanding in the group that is very favorable for subsequent 
conversations in class. 

Broken Roles 

This preliminary role-play practices empathy with actionr 
and opinions that are different from what one would expect. In 
pairs or small groups the following problems are to be solved: 

1. Ein Vuter (eine Mutter) mufi von dem Sohn (der Tochter) 
Geld borgen./ Un pere ( une mere) doit emprunter de 
l'argent a son fils ( sa fille). (A fatner/mother needs 
to borrow money from a teenage son/ daughter . ) One stu- 
dent role-plays the father/mother; one or several play 
the teenager. 
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2. Ein Seekapitan, der seekrank ist/ un capitaine au long 
cours qui a le mal de mer (a sea captain who is sea- 
sick). One student role-plays the captain, and the 
group offers solutions. 

3. Em Richter wird beim Ladendiebstahl erwisoht./ Un juge 
est pris en train de voler 3 l'e*talage. (A judge is 
caught shop-lifting.) 

4. Ein Arzt beklagt sich immer uber seinen Gesundheits- 
zustand./ Un me'decin se plaint constamment de son e'tat 
de sante*. (A doctor is always complaining that 
something is wrong with him.) 

The next series of games will explore our means of communi- 
cating by imposing communication handicaps. They siake the stu- 
dents aware of all those dimensions of interaction that they 
tend to neglect when conversing in the foreign language. 



Facial Expression 

A and B sit back-to- back. Heads are not to be twisted 
around but must remain looking m opposite directions. Students 
arranged in such pairs talk to each other about what they did 
over the weekend or describe the arrangement of the furniture in 
their room. As when speaking over the phone, the students real- 
ize how much easier it is to speak a foreign language when you 
can see how the other person reacts to what you say. Hence the 
importance of listeners' verbal and nonverbal feedback. Time 
limit: three minutes. 

Gestures 

This time A and B sit facing each other, but they must sit 
on their hands while they describe the arrangement of their 
rooms, the house of tneir parents, or an object that the other^ 
student has to guess. 

The converse exercise reminds the students of the importance 
of nonverbal communication in making yourself understood. A is 
given a card with instructions in German or French and has to 
convey these instructions to B by mime only. B must guess aloud 
wha_ A means to say, by responding or offering a solution. For 
example , Frag deinen Partner/ Demande ^ ton voisin ( Ask your 
neighbor) 

wie spa"t es ist/ quelle heure il est (what time it is). 



Communication "Minus One" 
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ob er/sie Kinder hat/ s'll/sr'elle a ies enfants (if he/she 
has any children) • 

ob er/sie gern schwimmt/ s'll/si elle aime nager (if he/she 
likes to swim) . w 

ob er/sie tippen kann/ s'll/si elle sait taper a la machine 
(if he/she knows how to type). 

ob er/sie Auto fahren kann/ s'il/si elie sait conduire (if 
he/she knows how to drive). 

ob du nut lhm/ihr zusammenlesen kannst, denn du hast dein 
Buch vergessen/ si tu peux suivre sur son liv.re parce que tu 
as oublie' le tier* (if you can follow in his/her book, for 
you have forgotten yours). 

These mimes do not require cultural gestures that are spe- 
cifically German or French; any .gestures are good as long as 
they convey the desired meaning. 

Listener's Feedback 

Holding eye contact the whole time, students in pairs are 
asked to talk to each other at the same time about a given topic 
for a given period — initially 30 seconds, then a minute. 
The aim is to keep on talking at all costs and to make the other 
person dry up. Players should not be interested in what the 
other person is saying but must concentrate on theii own story. 
A good starting topic is alles was du erlefr. hast, seit du heute 
morgen aufgewacht bist/ tout ce que tu as fait depuis que tu 
t*es leve" ce matin (everything that ha -ned to you from the 
time you woke up this morning). Ot£er ^gestions are: deine 
Lieblingsgeschichte/ ton histoire pre~f e^ee (your favorite story j 
du muflt unbedingt dein Fahrrad verkaufen/ il faut absolument 
que~u~ "vendes ton ve~lo (you absolutely have to sell your bicy- 
cle)" The topic should be an easy one that can be done immedi- 
ately off the top of the students 1 heads with vocabulary they 
already know. This is an excellent starter. It makes a lot of 
noise and generates much laughter. Neither player hears the 
other; there is no interaction, no dialogue, no relationship. 
This game challenges students to outspeak their partners, to be 
aggressive, to keep the floor at all costs. The teacher points 
out after the game the difficulty of having an exchange when the 
listener does not respond or acknowledge listening in any way. 

These preliminary exercises can provide the behavioral 
framework and the spirit for future student-student interaction 
in the classroom. They are warmup activities that set the tone 
for active listening and spontaneous reacting, for aggressive- 
ness in turn taking and keeping the floor, and for inventiveness 
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in thought and speech. Five or ten minutes spent on one or two 
such exercises are quite enough for a given period. The class 
needs to understand the relevance of the warmup before - pro- ' 
ceeds to more" skill-oriented activities. 

Learning Conversational Management 

From observing how native speakers manage their discourse,, 
students can learn how to use the foreign language in the same 
manner. Tape recorded conversations, discussions, and inter- 
views in authentic situations should be given to the students to 
listen to. These may be the same tapes that are generally used 
for the retrieval of cultural or lexical information, but here 
the aim is to identify the characteristic discursive features of 
speech. Inter Nationes offers much authentic material in German 
suitable for this purpose and so do the series of French tapes 
published by the Bureau pour l'Enseignement de la Langue et de 
la Civilisation Francaise & l'Etranger or by the Harvard Modern 
Language Center. 4 

Selected passages are carefully transcribed with pauses, 
hesitations, redundancies, etc., and given to the students to 
analyze. Next, the individual features of discourse are iso- 
lated and discussed. They are then practiced in combination in 
a simulated situation or in a class discussion. A sample of 
this iJiree-step approach is given for French and German in 
Appendix 1 . ^ 

The following exercises are suggestions for practicing some 
of the individual discursive skills: (1) taking the floor and 
directing the topic, (2) keeping the floor and linking, (3) back- 
channel activities. The two other most important skills — buying 
time and mitigating — are essential to all three categories. 
These sample exercises can be expanded and varied according "to ' 
the needs and level of the class. Some of them involve using 
verbal cues to fulfill specific discursive functions. A list of 
some *of the major lirguistic cues in French and German can be 
found in Appendix 2. 

Taking the Floor (Turn Taking) 

Interrupting the teacher . This is a whole-group activity. The 
teacher starts to talk on any chosen topic. Students have five 
or ten minutes — according to the size of the class — to inter- 
rupt, using one of the attention getters listed in Appendix 2, 
numbers 1.1-1.4. Every student must interrupt the teacher at 
least once, if ever so briefly, and the interruption must be 
followed by a comment/question/remark. The teacher responds 
briefly to the comment and returns to the topic with one of the 
links listed under no. 12. The teacher then goes on talking 
until the next interruption. 



interrupting the class . Students choose their favorite atten- 
tion getter and have to use it during normal class activities to 
interrupt the teacher or a fellow student before the end of the 
period. The challenge is to have the interruption occur in the 
natural context of the classroom and to identify an appropriate 
moment to interrupt. The person interrupted has to respond to 
the interruption and then use a link to return to the topic. 
Students score one point for using their interrupter appropri- 
ately and successfully. 

This exercise is not as easy as it looks, for it involves 
careful listening to find the right moment to make an appropri- 
ate comment. But the students like the sense of power that 
comes from being able to manage classroom discourse. 

interrupt in? a fellow st udent. This exercise can be added to 
any activity that requires groups of fo r or five students to 
get together to brainstorm an issue, make a list of word asso- 
ciations, discuss the content of a reading, or prepa're a skit. 
Two or three students go from group to group, listen in for a 
while, and then interrupt the speaker with a polite or aggres- 
sive attention getter followed by a remark. Speakers have to 
acknowledge the interruption and use a link to return to their 
topic. Some of the expressions listed under no. 11, will be 
needed if the interrupter becomes too aggressive. 

O pinion open ing. The teacher lists a choice of opinion openers 
(2. 1-2.4) and responders (17-22) on the boarc, of a difficulty 
level appropriate for the group. Students in groups of three 
are shown different inkblots. In turn they have to say what 
they see in these inkblots, using one of the opinion openers. 
, The -next student has to respond with a cue asking for ciarifica- 
f tion or showing, surprise, assent, or dissent. Then he or she 
expresses an opinion about the inkblot, using a hesitation or an 
opinion opener. 

Dea r Abby . Students in groups of five are given a "problem" to 
solve" One student reads aloud the problem, and each of the 
Other four students makes a personal suggestion starting with 
Ich finde, du konntest/ Je trouve que tu pourrais (I think you 
^o"u"ld), or Ich meine, du solltest/ Je pense a^ue tu devrais_ ( I 
think you should) , or An deiner Stelle wUrde ich/ Si j'^tais 
to i / je (If I were you). The student rejects one suggestion 
Tfter another for reasons that must be stated. Then another 
student reads aloud another problem and the group once again 
offers suggestions. Some examples: 

1. Ich habe einen tollen Gebrauchtwagen gcfunden. Der 

Besitzer fShrt morgen nach Mexico und will nur 1500 DM 
dafur haben. Aber er muG das Geld bar haben. Was soil 
ich tun?/ Je viens de trouver une voiture d* occasion 
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sensationnelle. Le propne*taire doit partix demain pour 
le Mexique et ne demande que 3000 FF, mais ll les veut 
en liquide. Qu'est-cs que je dris faire? (I've found a 
great second-hand car. The owner is going to Mexico 
tomorrow and is asking only $700 for it, but he wants 
cash. What should I do?) 

2. Ich habe aus Versehen meine SchlUssel im Wagen gelassen 
und den Wagen abgeschlossen. Was soil ich tun?/ J'ai 
enferme* mes clefs dans la voiture par me*garde. Qu'est- 
ce que je dois faire? (I've locked my car keys in the 
car by mistake. What should I do?) 

3. Meine Katze hat alle lhre Haare verloren. Was soil ich 
tun?/ Mon chat a perdu tous ses poils. Qu'est-ce que je 
dois faire? (My cat has lost all its hair. What shouia 
I do?) 

' 4. Jeden Morgen, wenn ich den Wecker abgeschaltet habe, 
schlafe ich wieder ein ur.d komme spat in die Klasse. 
Was soil ich tun?/ Tous les matins quand j'ai arrete* mon 
reveil, je me renders et ;je suis en retard pour mes 
cours. , Qu'est-ce que ^e dois faire? (Every morning 
afterS turni ng off my alarm clock, I go back to sleep and 
- « am late for class. What should I do?) 

Students ar^ then given two minutes to think up their own 
problem. Student A starts with Ich habe ein Problem/ J'ai un 
problfeme (I have a problem), and each student has to come up 
with one suggestion starting with an opinion opener. 

Press conference * The teacher brainstorms and lists on the 
board students' suggestions for topics on which there may be 
divergent opinions, such as Deutsch lernen/ apprendre le f ran- 
cais (learn French/German), Diskomusik/ la musique disco (disco 
music), klassische Musik / la musique classique (classical 
music), MacDonald's , etc. -Or the teacher may suggest some out- 
rageous topic such as Brauchen Studenten Uberhaupt Schlaf ?/ 
Est-ce qu'un e*tudiant _a besoin de sommeil? (Do students need 
sleep at all?) , Sollte der Lehrer den Student en vor der PrUfung 
ein Glas Bier qeben?/ Devrait-on dOnner aux e*tudiants un verre 
de vin avant l'examen? (Should students be given glass of 
beer/wine before exams?) , Sollten Studenten eiti Gehalt bekom- 
men?/ Un e*tudiant • jfe^-t-il recevoir un salaire? (Should stu- 



dents be paid a salary ^or studying?) , or Sollte Karate an der 
Oberschule Pf lichtfach sein?/ Devrait-on enseigner le karate £ 
l'e'cole comme su jet obligatoire? (Should karate be a required 
course ii» high school?) . 

In both variations students are given one mir.ute to form an 
opinion. The exercise is run like the "Opinion Opening" exer- 
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cise, but with the whole class. It should be made clear that 
they don't have to voice their personal opinion about the mat- 
ter; far-out opinions and totally unrealistic viewpoints are 
encouraged* 

Curr ut affairs * The sene exercise can be prepared as written 
homework on more complex issues and witn more formal opinion 
openers as groundwork for a debate* Students are asked to list 
three arguments for and three arguments against the following 
topics: 

1* Entwicklungshilfe/ aide aux pays en voie de de'veloppe- 
ment (aid to developing countries) 

2* Tnnkalter: 20 Jahre/ alcool interdit aux moins de 20 
ans (drinking age: 20) 

3. die Todesstra^e/ le peine capitals (capital punishment) 

4. das Automobil/ 1' automobile (the automobile) 

5. <* e Olympischen Spiele/ les jeux olympiques (Olympic 
games) 

6. das Tele f on/ le telephone (the telephone) 

In pairs, students have to preface their arguments with an 
opinion marker and respond to their partner's argument with a 
cue giving acknowledgment ai d feedback* 

Focus o n the main thing * The teacher brainstorms the group as 
to where their priorities lie: Was ist fUr dich das Wichtigste/ 
Quelle est pour toi la chose la plus important e (What is the 
most important thing for you) 

wenn du ein Allege. wKhlst?/ quand tu choisis un co^fcge? 
(when you choose a college?) 

wenn du einen Kurs belegst?/ quand tu choisis un cours? 
(when you choose a cou> Q e?) 

•-»9nn du einen Job suchst?/ quand tu cheiches un job? (when 
yo ' look for a job? ) 

wenr. iu einen Freund/eine Freundln suchst?/ quand tu 
cherches un(%) ami(e)? (when you look for a friend') 

wenn du em Zimmer suchst?/ quand tu churches une chambre? 
(when you are looking for a room?) 
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Each student should answer with one of the following openers: 



Die Hauptsache fUr mich ist:* 
FUr mich gent es nur um eins: 
Es kommt fUr mich darauf an, dafl...{verb) 

Pour moi, l'essentiel c'est que ( + subjunctive) 

chose la plus importante pour moi c'est . 
Ce qui est important, c'est o*e savoir 

(<The main thing for me is/ The most important thing for me 
is/ I am mainly concerned about) 



Focus on the main problem . The teacher brainstorms the group as 
to -where the students perceive the main difficulty to be: Was 
ist fttr dich die Hauptfrage/ Quel est pou r toi le problems prin- 
cipal (What is the main problem, as far you are concerned) 

beim Heiraten?/ quurtfe on veut se marier? (when you get 
married? ) 

beim ?remdsprachenlernen?/ quand on apprend une langue 
e*trangfcre? (when you learn « a foreign language?) 

wenn man einen Hund hat?/ quand ^on a un chien? (when you 
have a dog?) , 

wenn man zuviel fernsieht?/ quand on passe son temps devant^ 
la te"le"? (when you watch too much TV?) 



The students aedwer with one of the following openers: 
Die Frage ist die: 

Die eigentliche Frage ist niimlich, da£...(verb) 
Es geht nur um die Frage 

Le probleme c'est que (+ indicative) /c'est de { + infinitive) 
^ Au fond c'est une question de \ 

II faut d'abord savoir si \s 



(The problem is/ It is mainly a*question of/ The main 
question is) 



♦The position of the predicate in the statements that follow the 
German openers is as follows: at the end of the dependent 
clause if introduced by dafl , in second position (as in a main 
clause) if introduced by a colon. 
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Redirecting the topic * As a whole class or in small groups, 
students have to redirect the topic as they wish from cues taken 
from another student's statement, using the digression markers 
listed in Appendix 2, no. 4* Students are to make around each 
of the following cues one or two sentences or as many as needed 
before another student interrupts: Letztes Wochenende — tolle 
Party— Neujahr/ Le week-end dernier — une soiree formidable — le 
Nouvel An (last weekend— great party— New Year). The student 
who interrupted then continues with a different sequence of 
associations » 

Example: A: Ich habe letztes Wochenende zwblf Stunden 
geschlafen; das war herrlich— 
B: Wenn du schon vom Wochenende redest, da war ich 
Samstag bei einer tollen Party; es gab so vie 1 zu 



essen ! 



( 



C: A propos Party; da kann ich mich noch an unsere 
Neujahrsparty ennnern. 

A: Le week-end dernier u'ai dormi douze heures, 

c'e*tait formidable — 
B: Parlant de week-end, je suis alle samedi a une 

soire'e sensationnelle; il y avait tellement a 

manger ! — 

C: A propos de soiree, ;je me souviens encore de cette 
soire'e du Nouvel An. 

(Last weekend I slept 12 hours, it was great— Speaking of 
weekends, I went to a fantastic party Saturday; there was so 
mucn food! — By the way, I still remember that New Year's 
party.) 

A conversation may move too quickly beyond the point where a 
participant wishes to intervene. Remembering a point one wishes 
to return to or refer to and then linking up with that point is 
one of the most difficult things to do in a foreign language. It 
should be practiced and encouraged systematically in the course 
of the normal classroom activities and within the exercises to 
interrupt the teacher. 

Keeping the Floor (Internal Organization 
of the Turn-at-Talk) 

P araphrase for greater specificity * Students should systemati- 
cally practice paraphrasing as early as the beginning levels, 
for it is one of the ma^or elements of fluency and conversational 
"punch." They can use simple or more sophisticated vocabulary 
according to their level • 

This car be an individual written exercise or a brainstorm- 
ing of the whole group in class. The latter has the advantage 
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tage of enabling the students to build on each other's ideas. 
Students can also work in small groups and see which group comes 
up with the longest list of paraphrases. 

Explain with paraphrases the underlined element the following 
statements, going from the general to the particular. 

Example with colon (no connector): 

Man sieht viel Gewalttatigkeit {general] im Fernsehen: 
man sieht viel Blut, man sieht viele Tote, die Polizei 
schiefit, Verbrecher schieflen [particular] . 

On voit beaucoup de violence [general] a* la te*le*: on- 
voit du sang, on voit des morts, la police tire sur les 
gens, les gens tirent sur la police [particular] . 

(There is a lot of violence [general] on TV: a let of 
bloodshed, a lot of killing going on, a lot of shooting 
by the police and by the criminals [particular].) 

Example with connector (German-specific): 

Ich reise c*ern, und zwar fahre ich ge i nach dem Suden, 
nach Florida, ich fahre auch gern nach Europa. 

(I like to travel, that is, I like to travel to the 
South, to Florida; I also like tc travel to Europe.) 

Im Moment lerne irh viel , (und zwar)/ En ce moment 
j'apprends beaucoup de choses : (Right now, I am learning 
1 i£t:) 

In Amerika kann jeder *un was er will , (namlich),/ En 
Ame*rique chacun peut faire ce qu' il veut . (In America, 
everyone can do what he likes : ) 

In Amerika kann man die Kinder libera 11 mitnehmen, 
(nSmlich)/ En Ame*rique on peut emmener s^s enfants 
partout : (In America you can take the children along 
with you anywhere : ) 

Mein Freund 1st sehr hi i.f sbereit , ( namlich )/ Mon oopain 
est too jours pret &_ ren ire service : (My friend is 
always very helpf ul: ) 

Das Studentenleben bietet viele Vorteil e, (und zwar):/ 
la vie d , e*tudiant a beaucoup d' avantages : (There are 
many advantages to being a student:) 



2. 



3. 



4. 
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Paraphrase with synonymous statements . Rather than the more 
traditional search for synonyms, this is a brainstorming of all 
the possible ways to express roughly the same meaning. Student 
A has to explain to student B, who has only a basic knowledge of 
the foreign language, what he means. He offers him or her two 
or three equivalent statements. 

Example: A: Ich bin einfach uberarbeitet. 
B: Wie meinst du das? 

A: Na 3a, ich habe zuviel Arbeit, ich habe keine Zeit 
zu schlafen, ich bin sehr miide, ich gehe bald 
kaputt • 

B: Ach sol 

A: Je suis completement surmene". 

B: Qu'est-ce que tu veux dire? 

A: Eh bien, u'ai trop de travail, je manque de 

sommeil, je suis creve*, quoi I 
B: Ah bon! 

(I am simply overworked. What do you mean? Well, I just 
have too much to do, I get too little sleep, I am tired, 
dead beat. Ah ha I ) 

'On the same model of dialogue, pairs of students are to para- 
phrase the following: 

1. Ich kummere mich nicht um Zensuren./ Les notes, je ne 
m'en soucie pas. (I don't care about grades.) 

2. Das Telefon ist eine Plage./ Le telephone est une plaie. 
(The telephone is a nuisance.) 

3. Regenschirme sind gefa'hrlich./ Les parapluies sont 
dangereux. (Umbrellas are dangerous. ) 

4. Die Institution der Ehe ist schadlich./ Le mariage est 
nuisible. (Marriage is harmful.) 

5. Alte Leute gehbren ins Altersheim./ Les vieillards a 
l'asile de vieillards. (Old folks should be in old 
folks 1 horites.) 

With the use of the paraphrase, speakers not only make them- 
selves more explicit, but they manage to hold the floor for as 
long as they have something more to say or to add. 

E xpand for greater generality . Going around the room, the 
teacher elicits expansions on a given statement. Three or four 
students repeat the initial statement, and each builds upon it 
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by adding a new variation of the underlined elements; a fifth 
student draws a general conclusion using the cue uberhaupt / 
enf in , bref , or quoi . 

Example; A: Ich mag nicht unpunktlich se^n, wenn ich eine 
Verabredung habe . 
B: Ich mag nicht unpunktlich oein, wenn ich ins Kino 
gehe. 

C: Ich mag nicht unpunktlich sein, wenn ich in die 
Schule gehe. 

D: Ich mag nicht unpunktlich sein, wenn ich ein- 
geladen bin. 

E: Ich bin iiberhaupt ein sehr punktlicher Mensch. 

A: Je n'aime pas arriver en retard <a un rendez-vous . 
B: Je n'aime pas ai river en retard au cine*ma. 
C: Je n'aime pas arriver en retard a l'ecole. 
D: Je n'aime pas arriver en retard quand je suis 
invite'(e) • 

E: Bref (enf in), j'aime tou jours etre a l'heure 
(quoi ) • 

(I don't like to be late when I have an appointment? I 
don't like to be late when I go to the movies; I don't like 
to be late when I go to school; I don't like to be late when 
I am invited somewhere; [in fact] I am a very punctual 
person* ) 

Following the example above, expand each of the following sen- 
tences with three or four variations of the underlined elements, 
then sum up with a generalizing statement. 

Ich habe keine Zeit, die Zeitung zu lesen; ich habe 
keine Zeit/ Je n'ai pas le temps de lire le journal ; je 
n'ai pas le temps de (I don't have time to resd the 
newspaper ; I don't ha ye time to) 

Mein Hund friOt Brot ; er friOt/ Mon chien mange du pain ; 
il mange (My dog eats bread ; he eats) 

Ich mag keine Katzen ; ich mag keine/ Je n'aime pas les 
chats ; je n'aime pas (I don't like cats ; I don't like) 

Mt 20 Jahren darf man trinken ; man darf/ A 20 ans on a 
ie droit de boire ; on a le droit de {At 20 you are 
allowed to drink ; you are allowed to) 

Im Urlaub mochte man nicht an d e£ denken; man 

mochte nicht/ En vacances on ve lier les prof es- 

seurs; on veut oublier (On vacation you don't want to 
think of your teachers ; you don't want to think of) 
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At a second stage, all four or five paraphrases can be provided 
by the same student, as native speakers do when they want to 
expand their turn at talk* 



Restricting . The class is divided into pessimists and opti- 
mists. The optimists have to find the good side of each state- 
ment the pessimists make, starting with any of the cues listed 
under 6.6 in Appendix 2. 

1. Das Essen in der Mensa ist miserabel!/ La noumture a 
la cantine est infecte! (The food in the cafeteria is 
awful! ) 

2. Mein Job ist langweilig!/ Won travail est d'un ennuyeux! 
(My ^ob is so boring!) 

3. Meine Freundin geht nut einem anderen./ Mon amie sort 
avec un autre. (My friend is dating someone else.) 

4. Meine Miete ist zu hoch./ Mon loyer est trop cher. (My 
rent is too high.) 

5. Diskomusik ist eintbnig!/ La musique disco est monotone! 
(Disco music is monotonous!) 



Now it is up to the pessimists to tone down the enthusiasm of 
the optimists by showing them the other side of the coin, using 
aller dings/ e"videmment (of course) • 



Example: Ich habe eine tolle Wohnung! — Allerdings ist sie ein 
biBchen teuer./ J'ai un appartement sensationnel ! — 
Evidemment il est un peu cher. (I have a great apart- 
ment! — Of nourse, it is a little expensive.) 

1. Ich habe die ganze Wohnung saubergemachc ! / J'ai nettoye' 
tout 1' appartement ! (I cleaned the whole apartment!) 
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2. Ich habe 5 Pfund abgenommen!/ J'ai perdu 3 kilos! (I 
lost 5 pounds ! ) 

3. Ich habe gestern einen tollen Film gesehen!/ J'ai vu 
hier un film sensationnel! (I saw a great movie yester- 
day!) 

4. Ich habe eine Reise nach Deutschland gewonnen!/ Je viens 
de gagner un voyage en France! (I just won a trip to 
Germany/France! ) 

5. Meine Freunde kommen morgen zu Besuch!/ Mes copains 
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viennent me voir demain! (My friends are coming 
tomorrow for a visit!) 



Contrasting both sides . Speakers can use contrast strategies to 
expand a point. Students are given three minutes to think of 
two sides for the following issues. They are to express both 
sides using the cues listed under 6.7 in Appendix 2. 

Example: In Boston wohnen? — Einerseits ist die Stadt schon und 
alt, andererseits ist der Winter dort wirklich sehr 
kalt./ Vivre a Boston? — Hm. D'un cote' la ville est 
belle et relativement ancienne, d* un autre cote*, 
l'hiver y est vraiment tres froid. (Live in Boston? 
— Hm. On the one hand it's a beautiful old cicy, on 
the other hand, the winters are terribly cold.) 

1. Trinkalter: 20 Jahre/ l'alcool interdit aux moins de 20 
ans (drinking age: 20) 

2. Zoos/ les zoos 

3. Zensuren/ les notes (grades) 

4. Studentinnenheime/ maisons pour e'tudiantes seulement 
(women's dorms) 

5. Fraaen beim Militar/ service militaire pour les femmes 
(rilitary service for women) 

More contrasting . To predispose the listener favorably to 
something you have to say, it is a good tactic to acknowledge 
first what that listener has said earlier. To contrast one 
point with a point previously made, Germans use the double link 
zwar. . .aber ; the French use ljL est vrai que. . .ma is n* empeche que 
(+ indicative). 

Example: Du hast zwar eine schone Wohnung, aber sie ist 

unwahrscheinlich teuerl/ II est vrai que tu as un bel 
appartement, mais n* empeche qu'il est rudement cher! 
(True, you have a nice apartment, but it i3 terribly 
expensive!) 

Student A offers a statement that student B counters with the 
appropriate cues. 

Prejudices and truths . You may contrast in this manner what 
people think and what is actually true. 

Example: Viele Leute glauben zwar , dafl Columbus Amerika ent- 

deckt hat, aber in Wlrklichkeit war es Leif Ericson./ 
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Beaucoup de gens pensent que c'est Chnstophe Colomb 
qui a decouvert l'Ame*rique, or en fait c'est Leif 
Encson. {Many people believe that Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America, but in fact it was Leif Eric- 
son. ) 

In the same way, poxnt out the flaw xn the following catch 
phrases : 

1. Man fihrt schneller nut dem Flugzeug./ On voyage 
beaucoup plus vite en avion. (You can travel faster by 
plane. ) 

2. Butter ist gut gegen Brandwunden./ Le beurre est bon 
^our les brulures. (Butter is good for burns.) 

3. Franzcsisch ist eine leichte Sprache./ Le francais est 
une langue facile. (French is an easy language.) 

4. Manner sind starker als Frauen./ Les hommes sont plus 
fcrts que les fetnmes. (Men are stronger than women.) 

5. studenten fuhren das schbnste Leben./ Les e^tudiants ont 
la belle vie. (Students have the best life.) 

Offer your own stereotyped statement and have another student 
counter it. 

Ap pearance and reality . You may contrast appearances and 
reality with the same cues. 

Example: Es sieht *war so aus, als ob es ein Schmetterling 

ware, abeTT^ WlrKlxchkelt ist es ein Trntenf leek./ On 
dirait~5Ie" c'est un papillcn, mais en ritliti c'est 
une tache d'encre. (It may look like a butterfly, but 
it's really an inkspot.) 

In the same way, contrast the following: 

1. meine Schwester-meine Mutter/ ma soeur— ma mere (my 
sister — my mother) 

2. Wasser—Schnaps/ eau— eau-de-vie (water— gin) 

3. Rotwexn-Essig/ vin rouge-vinaigre (red wxne-vinegar) 

4. echte aumen-Plastikblumen/ vraies fleurs-f leurs en 
plastique (real flowers—plastic flowers) 
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5, ein netter Mensch — ?/ une personne sympathique — ? (a 
nice person--?) 

Suggest one "appearance" yourself, and another student will pro- 
vide the "reality." 

Finding excuses . Using one of the cues listed in 6.8, find a 
plausible justif icatior> in response to the following accusations 

1. Du hast nicht auf meinen Brief geantwortet!/ Tu n'as pas 
repondu a* ma lettre! (You didn't answer my letter!) 

2. Du hast mir mein Buch immer noch nicht zurtickgegeben!/ 
Tu ne m'as toujours pas rendu mon livre! (You still 
haven't returned my book!) 

1. Du hast mich nicht angerufen, wie du versprochen 

hattest!/ Tu ne m'as pas telephone*, comme tu me l'avais 
promis! (You didn't call as you promised!) 

4. Du hast den Mttll nicht hinausgetragen! / Tu n'as pas 
sorti les ordures! (You didn't take out the garbage!) 

5. Du bist spa*t in die Klasse gekommen!/ Tu es arrive* en 
classe en retard! (You were late for class!) 

Getting out of a tight spot . Often in a job interview, you have 
to explain why you did certain things or why something happened. 
The more embarrassing the question, the more you will want to 
use mitigator8 and longer discursive devices. 

1. Sie haben wShrend des Schuljahres 25 Stunden pro Woche 
gearbeitet. Warum?/ Je vois que vous avez travail 14 25 
heures par semaine pendant l'annee scolaire. Pourquoi? 
(You worked 25 hours a week during t*ie school year. 
Why?) 

2. Sie sind nur sechs Monate bei Ihrer letzten Stelle 
geblieben. Warum?/ Vous n'etes reste* que six mois dans 
votre dernier emploi. Pourquoi? (You only stayed six 
months in your last job. Why?) 

3. Sie haben noch nicht nach dem Gehalt geftagt. Warum?/ 
Vous ne m'avez pas encore demande* quel serai t le 
salaire. Pourquoi? (You haven't asked yet about the 
salary. Why not?) 

Students in pairs simulate employer and prospective employee in 
such a situation. 
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Examining causes . In a discussion, examining causes is a very 
useful strategy to strengthen a point. Expand the following 
statements, using some of the longer causality markers under 
no • 6.8. 

1. Viele Schiiler haben noch Angst vor ihrem Lehrer./ Bien 
des elfcves ont encore peur de leur professeur. (Many 
students are still afraid of their teacher.) 

2. In vielen Berufen wird immer noch gegen Frauen disknmi- 
niert./ Dans bien des professions ll y * encore de la 
discrimination contre les femmes. (In many professions, 
women are still discriminated against.) 

3. Fernsehwerbung ist sehr teuer./ Ila publicity a la tele 
coute tres cher. (Publicity on TV is very expensive.) 

4. Viele Lander der Welt sind iiberbevolkert./ Beaucoup de 
pays sont surpeuple*s. (Many countries in the world are 
overpopulated. ) 

Announcing sev ral points . By using cues listeJ under no. 7, the 
speaker can capture the attention of the listener for as long as 
needed to make a second point. Here is a telephone conversation 
explaining why you won't be able to do what your friend suggests. 
Announce the number of reasons with Aus X Grunden/ Pour X raisons 
(For X reasons), then preface your first reason by erstens , 
zuerat mal , or nicht nur/ d'abord , la premiere c'est que , or non 
seulement (first, the first is ,. not only ) and your subsequent 
reasons by und dann, zweltens or sondern auch/ ensuite , deuxifoe- 
ment or ma is aussi (then, second, but also). 

1. Warum lernst du nicht Russisch?/ Pourq»ioi est-ce que tu 
n'apprends pas le russe? (Why don't you learn Russian?) 

2. Warum fahrst du diesen Sommer nicht nach Deutschland?/ 
Pourquoi est-ce que tu ne vas pas en France cet e*te*? 
(Why don't you go to Germany/France this summer?) 

3. Warum laflt du dir das Haar nicht schneiden?/ Pourquoi 
ne te fais-tu pas couper les cheveux? (Why don't you 
get a haircut?) 

Here are some questions that children love to ask. Adults gen- 
erally invent reasons and cover up their embarrassment with 
serious sounding cues. Find some. 

1. Warum bat die Giraffe einen so langen Hals?/ Pourquoi 
est-ce que la girafe a un si long cou? (Why does the 
giraffe have such a long neck?) 
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2. Warum ist die Banane krumm?/ Pourquoi est-ce que le 
melon a des tranches? (Why are bananas curved? Why do 
melons come with slices?) 

3. Warum ist die Suppe immer so heifl?/ Pourquoi est-ce que 
la soupe est toujours si chaude? (Why is soup always so 
hot?) 

Adding a point . To keep from being interrupted once you have 
made a point, you may want to announce your next point with one 
of the cues listed under no. 8. Using first Her Grund, warum 
...ist dafl/ La raison pour laguelle. . .est que (The reason why... 
is that), then going on to Hinau kommt noch, dafl/ II faut dire 
aussi que (In addition), answer the following questions: 

1 . Warum rauchst du nicht mehr?/ Tu ne fumes plus? (Why 
have you stopped smoking?) 

2. Waium brauchst du 1 000 Dollar?/ Pourquoi est-ce que tu 
as besoin de 1 000 dollars? (Why do you need 1,000 
dollars?) 

3. Warum r.ollte ich Chinesisch lernen?/ Pourquoi apprendre 
le chinois? (Why should I learn Chinese?) 

4. warum sollte Sexualkunde in der Schule unterrichtet 
werden?/ Pourquoi est-ce qu'on devrait enfeigner 
l ? e"ducation sexuelle a l'tfcole? (Why should sex educa- 
tion be taught in the schools?) 

Linking by restating . To "keep the ball rolling," speakers use 
a statement made by another speaker as a starting point for 
their own. For this you have to know how to repeat what you 
have just heard, reformulate it, and/or summarize it. As a 
whole-class activity, the teacher asks simple questions -of the 
students, who have to repeat the question in indirect discourse 
and then give an answer (as people do when they want to make 
quite sure that they have heard properly and that they under- 
stand the topic ) . 

Example: Wie heiflt du?— Wie ich heifle? Peter, 

Gehst du bald nach Hause?— Ob ich bald nach Hause 

gehe? Ja, in flinf Minuten. 
Was hSltest du von deinen Kursen? — Was ich davon 

halte? Na ja.... 

Comment est-ce que tu t'appelles? — Comment je 

m'appelle? Pierre. 
Est-ce que tu vas bi^ntot rentrer?— Si je vais bientot 

rentrer? Ben oui# dans cinq minutes. 
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Que penses-tu de tes cours? — Ce que j'en pense? Ben# 
tu sais. • • • 



(What's your name?— My name? Peter, Are you going home 
soon? — Me? Going home? Yeah # in five minutes. What do you 
think of your classes? — What I think of them? Well,....) 

The students may be asked tc repeat only part of the question 
before they answer. 

Example: Gehst du bald nach Hause? — Bald? Nein, erst in zwei 
Stunden. 

Was haltst du vom Wetter hx in Boston? — Vom Wetter? 
Was ich davon halte? Nun,.... 

Tu vas bientot rentrer? — pientot, non, seulement dans 
deux heures. 

Que penses-tu du temps ici a Boston? — Le temps? Ce 
que j'en peffse? Ben,... ■ 

(Are you going home soon? — Soon? Me? Going home? What do 
you think of the weather here in Boston? — The weather 0 In*^-^ 
Boston? Well, . » . . ) 

Students then break into pa^rs. Student A expresses an* opinion 
about an issue and keeps. on talking until student B interrupts 
and checks his or her understanding of A's opinion by repeating 
it or by summarizing or reformulating it (see no. 13). A 
accepts or does not accept B's interpretation of what he or she 
said. ' r m r 

Example: Die Rolle der Polizei 

, A: Ich finde, die Polizei sollte eine grofiere Rolle" 

spielen, sie sollte die Straflen mehr patrouillierqn, da 
* hatten wir weniger Kriminalitat. 

B: Du meinst, die Polizei sollte mehr Schutz bieten? 

A: Ja genaul 

Example: Le role de la police 

A: Je trouve que la police deyrait jouer un rdl*» plus 
actif, devrait patrouiller plus souvent les rues, on 
aurait moins de criminalite". 

B: Done d 1 aprds toi , la police devrait offrir plus de 
se"cunte*? 



A: C'est fa. 
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(The role of the police. A: I feel the police should be 

more active, they should patrol the streets more often, we 

would have less crime. B: You mean the police should offer 
more protection? A: Right!) 

Use the same linking devices for such issues as Z^nsuren/ les 
notes ( grades) ; Haustiere/ les animaux domestiques (pets ) ; 
Hausauf gaben/ les devoirs (homework), etc. 

Cross- referring . The conversation often rolls along so quickly 
that you never have a chance to say what you wanted to say. You 
need to practice returning to a previous point (see "Redirecting 
the Topic, M p. 38). The teacher talks uninterruptedly for two 
minutes. Students should not interrupt but instead note which 
word or phrase they want to get back to when the teacher stops 
talking. Each student in turn then takes the floor with the 
appropriate cue (no. 14) followed by a comment or a question. 

Counter- argument . In a German or a French discussion, you 
should not hesitate to interrupt at any point, as soon as you 
feel you have a valid counter-argument. In the following game, 
students i$fcy the role of salespeople. They decide which prod- 
uct they want to sell and prepare a one-line ad and a series of 
persuasive arguments. Working in pairs, Student A makes a sales 
pitch; Srudent B counters every argument with one of the cues 
under no. 16.1 or 16.2. The challenge is for the salesperson to 
hold on as long as possible without repeating anything. Then 
roles are reversed, and the B*s make their sales pitch. 

Example: Lernen Sie flieflend Deutsch sprechen in 10 Stundenl 
Parlez couramment le francais en dix lecons! 
(Learn to speak fluent German/French in 10 lessons!) 

Neuer Merzedes fUr nur 300 Dollar! 

Citroen nenve pour 300 dollars! 

(A new Mercedes/Citroen for only 300 dollars!) 

Baby-sitting: nur 10 cents die Stunde ! 
Baby-sitting: a dix cents de l'heure! 
(Baby-sitting for only 10 cents an hour!) 



Back-Channel Activities (Negotiating for Meaning) 

Asking for clarif icatioru This exercise offers practice in 
interrupting on the sptot if something is unclear. It simulates 
the difficulties encountered by receptionists on the telephone 
trying to get accurat information. Telephone receptionists on 
emergency posts typically use cues such as those listed under 
no. 17: Wie bitte? Was meinen Sie? Verzeihung, wie war das? 
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Wie wax das noch mal? Ich habe das nicht mi tgekriegt, konnen 
Sie di n wiederholen?/ Pardon? Comme nt? Ou'est-ce que vous 
dltes? Pardon, vous dites? Vous voulez re*p cer?~ (Excuse me? 
What did you say? Sorry, what was that? What was that again? 
T didn't catch that, could you lepeat that please?) 

Practice an emergency call With another student in the 
class. You, Student B, are the telephone receptionist and 
snould try to get the information indicated beiow. The caller, 
_ lent A, might be upset because of the emergency of the situa- 
tion, so be patient and understanding as w*ll as efficient. Both 
student* receive cards with instructions. Some examples: 

1 • Notruf bei der Feuerwehr 

A; Hier ist Notzustand In der Prinz-Ferdinandstrafle, Nummer 
86. Ein Feuer ist im 6. Stockwerk eines groflen Wohn- 
hauses ausgebrocher • Dicker schwarzer Rauch strorat aus 
den Fenstr r n der Wohnung, fiillt den Flur und einen Teil 
des Treppeni.^uses. 

B: Notieren Sie sich die genaue Adresse und Nummer des 

Hauses und der Wohnung, Beschreibung des Gebaudes, Name 
und adresse des Anrufendcn. Sagen Sie ihm, er solle den 
Feueralarm geben und die Treppe benutzen, nicht den Auf- 
zug. Die Feiiervehr komn. bald. 

. * trgence cnez les jpompiers 

A: Urgence chez les pompiers. Un incendie s'est declare' au 
r.ume'rc 35 rue Charles-Laf itte dans un appartement du 5e 
e'tage. Une epaisse fume'e noire sort des fenetrcs et 
remplit de'jSi la cage d'escalier. 

B: Nofez 1' adresse e.:acte de 1' incendie, description de 

1 • imneuble, nom et adresse de la personne au t^ephone. 
Dites-lui de tirer l'alarme et de ne pas utiliser 
l'ascenseur pour descendre mais de prendre 1'escaKer. 
Les pompiers seront la" dans quelques minutes. 

(Emergency call at the fire station. A: This is an 
emergency. There is a fire on the Xth floor of 3 large 
apartment building at such and such an address*. Heavy black 
smoke is pourinc out of the windows of the apartment and is 
filling the hallways and part of the stairwell. Bi Note 
down exact address, house <ind apartment number, type of 
building, *> name and address of caller. Tell him to call the 
fire alarm and to use the stairs, not the elevator. Tell 
him the fire trucks will be there soon.) 

3. Nbtruf^bei der Polizei 

A: Es ha\t einen Streit gegeben zwischen einem groflen dicj;en 




Italiener in der Nach- 
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barkneipe. Es hat Kesserstiche gegeben und der Gneche 
blutet am Kopf. 



B: Notieren Sxe sicr. Adresse der Kneipe, Beschreibung der 
Streitenden, Name und Adresse des Anrufenden. Sagen Sie 
ihm, der Pol izt iwagen sei unterwegs. 



A: Une bagarrs a eclate" au bistro entre un Grec et an Ita- 
lien. Quelq'un a tire' un couteau et le Grec est blesse 
a la tete. 

B: Notez 1' adresse exacte du bistro, description dee par- 
ticipants dans la bagarre, nom et adresse de la personne 
au telephone. Dites-lui que la police sera la dans 
quelques minutes. 

(Emergency call at the police station. A: There has been a 
fight in the bar next door between a Greek and an Italian. 
They've drawn knives and the Greek is bleeding from the 
head. B: Get the address of the ber and the description of 
the men who are fighting, the name and address of the 
caller. Tell him that a police car is on the way.) 

5. Your own emergency. 

Acknowledgment . As could clearly be seen through the prelimi- 
nary activities, responsive listeners are essential for a suc- 
cessful interaction. Even if they have nothing to add to the 
point, listeners must acknowledge verbally what the speaker has 
said in order to show that they have understood and that they 
are interested and ready to initiate repair if needed. The 
following activity is an excellent warmup at the beginning of 
class. The teacher announces a real or invented "news" item and 
elicit* • eactions from the group in the form of partial repeti- 
tions or surprise markers (see no. 18). 

Example: Wiflt ihr was? Heute morgen auf dem Weg zur Schule 

habe ich einen $50 Schein gef unden! — Was? $50? Heute 
morgen? Tatsachlich? 

Vous savez quoi? Ce matin en venant a l'e"cole J*ai 
trouve" un billet de $50 dans la roe!— Quoi? $50? Ce 
matin? Ce n est pas vrail 

(Do you know what? This morning on che way to school I 
found a $^0 bill!— What?' This morning? $50? No kidding!) 

Or each student comes to class with a news item and announces it 
to the class or to a neighbor, who in turn expresses surprise 
and 'nterest. 



4 . Ur jence au commissariat de police 
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Variation: Students work in pairs. Student A tells B about 
the latest film he or she saw, or about the essay he or she 
wrote for that day. Student B has to encourage the speaker with 
cues listed under nos. 17 or 18 It is interesting to observe 
how a little verbal encouragement and sympathy on the part of 
the listener can really make a difference for the speaker and 
create a climate of friendship and care in the classroom. 

Giving in/Terminating an argument . Students often run out of 
things to say but don't know how to terminate the conversation, 
so they either repeat themselves or just stop talking. The fol- 
lowing exercise practices concluding an argument. Work in 
pairs. Student A makes up a request to which Student B replies 
without much enthusiasm, using "hesitation openers" (no. 1.4). 
Student A then adds an offer that is too good to refuse, so B 
changes his or her mind by using one of the "giving in" cues 
(no. 19.3). 

Example: A: Kannst du mir helfen, mein Zimmer sauber zu machen? 
B: Na }a, weiOt da, ich habe nicht so viel Zeit. 
A: Ich gebe dir S Dollar die Stunde. 
B: Also gut. 

A: Tu peux m'ai. r a ranger ma chambre? 
B: Ben, c* est-a-diro , tu sais, je n'ai pas vraiment le 
temps. 

A: Je te donnerai 5 dollars de l'heure. 
B: Bon, 31 tu veux, d 1 accord. 



(A: Can you help me clean up my room? B: Well, you know, I 
don't have that much time. A: I'll give you $5 a.i hour. 
B: O.K., then.) 

The same strategy can be used to terminate che visit of the 
insistent salesperson in the counter-argument (p. 49) game or to 
end any of the persuasion games (see below) • 

Fighting back . If teachers misinterpret what students have 
said, the students generally think they were wrong and that 
their teachers know better. In natural conversation, students 
must learn how to' protest to fellow students who have misrepre- 
sented something they have Faid. Hence the following exercise: 
the teacher acts as it he or she was hard of hearing and consis- 
tently repeats w} „ the students say, including mistakes and 
misunderstandings. The students have to fight back immediately 
and correct thr Poacher with jne of the cues listed under no. 22. 

Buying Time 

This is a major skill, which should be mastered for all con- 
versations, when speakers take the floor with hesitation, when 
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they -»«ed a few seconds to formulate and organize their thoughts 
without losing the floor, when they repeat someone else's state- 
ment, or when they have no definite opinion about a matter. The 
interview game puts all these hesitation markers into piay (see 
nos. 1.4, 10.1-10.4). An interview board consisting of two or 
three students should make a list of difficult interview ques- 
tion*, for a job that they define. All other students are appli- 
cants for the job and are interviewed one af r the other. 
Applicants are understandably nervous and must punctuate their 
answers with such cues as na ^a, ;ja_ ^i s £' soU i£t 

sagen , sag'n wir mal; lrgendwie ; 1m Grunde , t lgentlich/ bon . . . 
ben, vous savez, c 1 cp^-a-dire ; comment dire ; bisons , si vws 
voulezT Tu fond , en fait , enfin (well, you know, of course; you 
know what I mean; actually, practically, basically). 

Examples of questions: 

Warum wollen Sie Ihre jetzige Stelle verlassen?/ Pourquoi 
voulez-vous quitter l'emploi que vous avez actuellement? 
(Why do you want to leave your present job?) 

Warum wollen Sie diese Arbeit haben?/ Pourquoi vous 
inte'ressez-vous a ce poste?- (Why do you want this jobV) 

Wie stellen Sie sich Ihr Leben in zehn Jahren vor?/ Quels 
sont vos projets d'avenir? (How do you picture your life 
ten years from now?) 

This activity may be combined with an exercise in paraphrasing 
(see Appendix 1). 

Mitigation 

Many linguistic markers that serve to buy tim« are also used 
as nutigators. By Ttoderating a statement, speakers make them- 
selves less vulnerable to counter-arguments. Students must be 
able to (1) reformulate a strong statement with such cues as das 
heiflt, beziehungsweise , ich m n i ne/ ou plutot , ou si voufa voulez , 
disons (that is, let us say, or rather, I mean); (2) mitigate an 
adjective or a verb with phrases like gewiflermaflen , in gewiflem 
Sinne/ en cjuelque sorte , pour ainSi dire (so to speak, more or 
less, practically); (3) show honesty by prefacing their remarks 
with es kommt darauf an, tja das ist eben die Frage / £a depe nd, 
ben tout depend de (it depends; well, that's the question). 
Here are a few extreme statements that one sometimes makes for 
lack of better words. Extricate yourself, using the cue in 
parentheses (taken from 6.5, 10.3, 21.1, and 21.2) to add a mit- 
igating statement. 

1. Ich brauche kein Worterbuch (das heiflt)/ Je ne me sers 

jamais d'un dictionnaire ( c* es*;-a-dire ) (I never use a dic- 
tionary — that is ) 
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2. Ich rauche nie (beziehungsweise)/ Je ne fume jamais (ou 
disons) (I never smoke, or let us say) 

3. Frauen sind schlechte Autofahrer (beziehungsweise es kommt 
darauf an:)/ Les femmes conduisent mal (enfin, 9a depend:) 
(Women are bad drivers, or rather it depends:) 

4. Hrzte Lekommen nicht genug bezahlt (ich meine)/ Les medecins 
ne sont pas assez payees (ou si vous voulez) (Doctors are 
not paid enough, I mean) 

Debates and Discussions 

The following are games and argumentative activities that 
put into p} ay all the conversational skills practiced above* 
They can be classified into two major groups, using the logi- 
cian's distinction between debate and discussion* According to 
Perelman (1970), a debate is a search for victory between one of 
two opposite viewpoints through the use of skills of persuasion* 
Its main strategies are those of demonstration based on evidence 
that is gathered ana presented. By contrast, a discussion is a 
search for the truth or the best solution to a problem through 
the use of skills of conviction* Its main strategies are those 
of argumentation based on a sincere interest in the other speak- 
er's "M'on and a desire to attain a compromise by making a 
choict. »een possible solutions. The following activities are 
listed in increasing degree of interaction and cooperation. 

v 

Games of Per suas 1 on 

Color clash . Players work in pairs, each partner choosing his 
or her favorite color. Within a time limit of several minutes, 
players must try to persuade their opposite that their own color 
18 far better. Any arguments or means of persuasion can be used. 
Davison and Gordon (1978) 3 note that "this game sounds straight- 
forward, but many groups find that as they try to persuade the 
other person, they become more convinced of the validity of 
their own color; then more complex arguments are generated." It 
is often the case that students start repeating previous argu- 
ments if they run out of new ones. To ensure progression and 
victory, one may add the rule that the first partner to repeat 
an argument in the same form as before loses the game. 

Hard sell . Students draw their "dream car" on a piece of paper. 
They are then told that the president of their college or school 
has decided to buy a car for eacn member of the faculty but has 
not yet decided on the model. The class divides into "presi- 
dents " and "salespeople." Each salesperson has to persuade each 
president to select his or her model. They then reverse roles. 
The presidents drive a hard bargain, and the salespeople use all 
their discursive skills to "manage" the sale. 
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Gentle persuasion . In pairs, students role-play the following 
situations: 



1. Herr Meier/M. Durand ana his wife arrive at the theater 
before the curtain goes up. They find two other persons 
sitting in their seats. They try to persuade them that 
these seats are theirs and that they have to go elsewhere. 
They meet with great resistance, and both parties have to 
find a solution to this awkward situation. 

2. Herr Schulze/M. Dupont has put a marrrage ad in the news- 
paper. He has received many answers. He has agreed to meet 
one of the respondents in a restaurant. She tries to per- 
suade him that she is just the woman he needs. He lets him- 
self be persuaded or not. Time lim't: five minutes. 

More persuasion . In pairs, students are given three or four 
minutes to role-play the following: 

1. Persuade your parents to turn the TV to a program you 
want to watch. 

2. Persuade your brother to lend you something. 

3. Persuade your father to increase your pocket money. 

4. Persuade your grandmother whu ''lves with you *o go away 
for the weekend with your pai ts so that you can have a 
party. 

5. Persuade the bus conductor co let you travel home for 
free. 

(The persuasion is met in each case with some resistance.) 

Group persuasion . One student ("Mary") is told she has to stay 
home tonight. Under no circumstances is she to allow herself to 
be persuaded to leave the house. It is up to her to decide on 
her reason for wanting to be alone and not go out. The other 
students are all related to her in some way (business colleague, 
dentist, neighbor, daughter, father, mother, mother-in-law, 
etc.), and time is given for them to decide who they are and to 
think of a valid reason and method for getting her out of the 
house. They succeed as soon as Mary cannot offer any new reason 
for staying in tne house. 

Debates 

Pro and con. This first series of debates trains students to 
relate their point to what another speaker has just said. Stu- 
dents work in triads. Each triad consists of two participants 
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and one referee. The participants agree to discuss .* topic of 
mutual interest and to defend opposite viewpoints: 

1. Zensuren: gut oder schlecht?/ les notes: bon ou mauvais 
systeme? (grades: good or bad?) 

2. Frauencolleges oder gemischte Colleges?/ colleges de 
femmes ou colleges mixtes? (women's colleges or co-ed?) 

3. Studentenheime: getrennt oder gemischt?/ maisons 
d'e'tudiants: separe'es ou mixtes? (dorms: separate or 
co-ed? ) 

4. Ladendiebstahl : zulassig oder unzulassig?/ les vols dans 
les supermarche's : excusables ou non? (shoplifting: 
acceptable or not?) 

5. Zoos und Zirkusse: pro und contra/ les zoos et les 
cirques: pour et contre (zoos and circuses: for and 
against) 

6. Die Mode: Vor- and Nachteile/ la mode: avantages et 
inconve'nients (fashion: advantages and disadvantages) 

7 • Die Todesstraf e: notwendig oder nicht?/ la peine 
capitale : ne'e essa ire ou non? ( capital punishment : 
necessary or not?) 

8. Drogen zur Erhohung der Intelligenz: fur und wider/ les 
drogues pour hausser le niveau de 1* intelli ;ence: pour 
ou contre? (drugs to increase intelligence: for or 
agairst? ) 

Individual participants start the conversation and attempt to 
convince the listener of their position. Once they are fin- 
ished, the second participant attempts to summarize or wind up 
the first participant's statements. The accuracy of the summary 
is judged both by the referee and the other participant. If the 
summary is satisfactory, the second participant then offers his 
or her views persuasively on the subject. The first participant 
must then summarize the statements to the satisfaction of the 
two other students. All three students should have a chance in 
turn to be both a participant and a referee. 

Personal viewpoints . A whole-group activity. Each student is 
given an index card containing one opinion opener, and one 
responder. These discursive devices give each student — even the 
more silent ones — easier access to the conversational "pool." 
The students must use thei" markers to take the floor and pref- 
ace their statement within the time limit set by the teacher for 
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the debate. According to the level of proficiency' of the class, 
these markers can be short or long, and each card can contain 
one, two, or three of them. For the next debate, students 
switch cards. The markers may be either read or memorized. 
Suggested topics . « 

1. Soil das Madchen bezahlen, wenn sie nut einem Jungen 
ausgeht?/ Qui doit payer quand un 3eune homme sort avec 
une jeune fille? (Who should pay for the date, the boy , 
or the girl?) 

2. Sollten Zensuren abgeschafft werden?/ Devrait-on e'lim- 
mer les notes a l'e'cole? (Should grades be 
eliminated? ) 

3. 1st die Euthanasie gerechtf ertigt?/ L'euthanasie est- 
elle justifiable? (Is euthanasia justified?) 

4» Sollten auslandische Studenten arbeiten diirfen, wahrend , 
sie in Amerika studieren, um ihr Studium zu finanzie- 
ren?/ Les e'tudiants e'trangers en Ame'rique devraient-ils 
avoir le droit de travailler pour financer leurs e'tudes? 
.Should foreign students in the U.S. be allowed to work 
to finance their studies?) 

5. Was ist das ideale Heiratsalter?/ Quel est l'age ideal 
pour se marier? (What is the ideal marrying age?) 

6. Sollte Sexualkunde in der Schule untemchtet werden?/ 
Devrait-il y avoir des cours d 1 Education sexuelle dans 
les £coles secon<?aire^? (Should sex education be given 
in secondary schools?) 

7. Sollten Ehevertraoe nur fur funf Jahre abgeschlossen 
werden?/ Devrait-il y avoir des contrats de manage pour 
cinq ans seulement? (Should marriage contracts be given 
only for five years?) 

Shock slogans . In groups of two or with the whole class, the 
following shock statements can be argued and extreme viewpoints 
ventilated. Students generally enjoy arguing the most extreme 
positions and "winning" purely on their rhetoric. They prepare 
their arguments and the necessary vocabulary in advance. 

1. Lehrer haben zu viele Ferien./ Les professeurs ont trop 
de vacances. (Teachers have too much vacation.) 

2. Die Schule bereitet emen gar nicht auf das Leben vor./ 
L'e'cole ne vous prepare pas a la vie. (School does not 
prepare you for life.) 
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3. Die medizinische Betreuung sollte in den USA kostenlos 
sein./ Les soins rae'dicaux devraient etre gratuits aux 
JSA. (Medical care in the U.S. should be free.) 

4* Das Leben iSngt mit 40 an*/ La vie commence a 40 ans. 
(Life begins at 40.) 

5. GevalttXtigke^t im Fernsehen 1st etwas Schones./ La 

violence a" la te*le~ est une bonne chose. (Violence on TV 
is a good thing. ) 

Discussions 

Unlike debates, discussions aim jt a group solution of a 
given problem or difficult situation, and agreement on a course 
of action. The skills needed here are more argumentative than 
demonstrative, and practice is provided for interaction in task- 
oriented situations. 

Decision waking . You are going to Germany/France for a year. 
Since you are afraid that your luggage might get lost, you want 
to put into a handbag 15 items you will absolutely need there. 
In groups of three, students have 15 minutes to make up their 
list and rank the items in order of importance. The lists can 
then be compared and justified. 

You are spending your vacation in Germany/France with a 
friend. All hotels in town and the youth hostel are full. 
Decide with your friend where and bow you are going to spend the 
night (four minutes). 

Individual claims . Students return to their partners an object 
they borrowed and that they are returning in less than perfect 
condition. The borrowers have two minutes to decide on an 
object and invent an excuse* They then have to apologize and 
give explanations, the owners have to offer a way in which the 
situation can be repaired, and both owners and borrow* x have to 
come to an agreement. 

Family circle . Students write on a piece of paper sor.e trouble 
that they were actually or fictitiously involved in at school, 
at home, with the neighbors, or with friends. Papers are then 
redistributed at random among the group. In "family" groups of 
three, the students then have to discuss these problems and 
agree on a course of action. 

Collective bargaining . Students get together to set up a list 
of grievances, e.g., to improve study conditions at their 
school, schedules, food, etc. They are to bring their grievan- 
ces to a panel of three students: the grievance committee. 
They decide which group is going to present which particular 
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grievance. They set up a list of suggestions and alternatives 
to be discussed. Both parties then bargain for a common deci- 
sion. Examples: 

1. Schlechtes Essen in der Mensa/ la mauvaise quality de la 
nourriture a la cantine (bad food in the cafeteria) 

2. Eine Autobahn wird neben der Schule gebaut./ On est en 
train de construire une autoroute pre*E de l'e*cole. (A 
highway is being built near the school.) 

3. Der Deutschkurs entspricht nicht den Erwartungen./ Le 
cours de francais ne r£pond pas aux besoins des e"tud- 
lants. (The German/French class does not meet the 
expectations of the students. ) 

The same game can be played with two parties involved and an 
arbiter or referee. 

Example: 

Eine neue Diskothek hat gerade a^f Ihrer Strafle aufgemacht. 
Zusammen mit ein paar Nachbarn gehen Sie zum Biirgermeister , 
urn sich zu beklagen. Der Inhaber der Diskothek ist auch 
dabei. Beide Parteien verteidigen ihr^n Standpunkt. Ihre 
Klagen sind unter anderem: zuviel LSrm b^s 4 tfhr morgens; 
zuviel Radau auf der Strafle; Verpestung de"* Luft durch die 
Motorrader; mbgliche Gewalttatigkeiten durch\betrunkene 
Jugendliche usw. Der Inhaber der Diskothek ve<teidigt seine 
Interessen und die Interessen der Jugendlichen. 5ie kommen 
eventuell zu folgendem yompromiss: bessere Isolife^ung des 
Lokals; strikt eingehaltene Of f nungszeiten; Motorrader auf 
der Strafle verboten; polizeiliche Uberwachung der SLrajle; 
Probezeit: 1 Monat. \ 

On vient d'ouvrir une nouvelle discotheque dans votre rue. 
Vous vous joignez a" un groupe de vos voisins pour aller 
porter plainte a la maine. Le proprie*taire de' la disco- 
theque s'y trouve aussi. Les deux partis dependent leur 
point de vue devant le maire* Le proprie*taire de la disco- 
theque defend ses inteYets et ceux des jeunes. Vos griefs 
sont, entre autres: bruit aspourdissant de la musique 
jusqa'a* 4h du matin; trop de bruit dans la rue; pollution de 
l'air par les motos; attitude agressive des jeunes; scenes 
d'ivresse et de violence. Le maire arbitre la confronta- 
tion. On pourra arriver aux- solutions de compromis 
* suivantes: meilleure isolation acoustjque du local; respect 
des horaires de fermeture; fermeture de la rue aux moto- 
cyclettes; presence d'un agent de police dans la rue; mise a* 
l'e'preuve d 1 un mois. 
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(A new discotheque has opened on your street. Together with 
a few neighbors you go to the mayor and complain. The owner 
of the discotheque is there. Both parties defend their 
position. The c ner defends his interests and the interests 
of the young people. Some of your complaints might be: too 
much noise until 4 a.m.; too much rowdiness on the street; 
air pollution from the exhaust of the motorcycles; possibi- 
lity of violence by drunk teenagers , etc • You might reach 
the following compromise: improved acoustic insulation of 
the building; strict enforcement of opening and closing 
hours; prohibition of motorcycles on that street; police 
patrol on the street; probation time: 1 month.) 

Other possible conflict situations: 

1. Ein Kinderspielplatz wird gebaut./ construction d* un 
pare de jeux pour enfants (building a new playground) 

2. Parkuhren werden auf Ihrer Strafie auf gestellt./ instal- 
lation de parc-metres dans votre rue ( installation of 
parking meters on your street) 

3. Ein Supermarkt wird in Ihrer Nachbarschat't gebaut./ 
construction d' un supermarche dans votre quartier 
(building a supermarket in your neighborhood) 

4. Ein M:ethaus WLrd abgenssen, urn ein neues Studentenhe im 
zu bauen./ demolition d' un lmmeuble pour construire une 
maisc n d'etucUants (tearing down an apartment building 
to build a new student dorm) 

* * * 

The discursive approach to the teaching of language sug- 
gested in this paper actualizes recent thought in sociolinguis- 
tics, discourse analysis, and foreign language pedagogy. 
Although the emphasis here has been placed on the interactive 
oral skills, it is clear that many of the strategies presented 
have their counterparts in written language. Students can be 
taught in the same manner to organize written discourse and to 
understand the interaction between writer and reader. 

In the classroom, students are traditionally taught how to 
listen and ho<-; to speak, not how to interact. The study of the 
rules of natural interaction and of the construction of dis- 
course can be extremely fruitful for effective foreign language 
teaching. Much work sti 11 needs to be done , however , in this 
direction. We need a topology of discourse operations or dis- 
course grammar. We need comparative studies of the culture.! 
elements of discourse. Moreover , we need a new role for foreign 
language teachers. They must be ready to teach the students 
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precisely those strategies that account for much of their own 
M fluency" in the classroom. The exercises suggested in this 
study must be viewed as part of training m autonomous learning. 
If not, they will be tedious and meaningless "gambits." The 
primary role of teachers should become that :>f managers of dis- 
course rather than managers of knowledge, and they should teach 
their students how to manage their own learning by "talking like 
the teacher." 
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APPENDIX I 
Hesitating and Expanding 



Step 1: Observation (German) 



The following is an authentic* conversation between two German 
natives. Listen carefully to the way A and B "manage" the con- 
versation. A is an interviewer, B a young apprentice. Note B*s 
hesitation strategies. Underline all the statements made by A 
which are not direct questions. Note their function. Observe 
how B builds on a's paraphrases and restatements. 



B: Ich arbeite in der Metallindustrie. 



(hesitation 
fillers) 



( making c 
inferences) 



( request 
for clari- 
fication) 



A: Ja. Warum haben Sie gerade diesen Beruf 
gewahlt? Also Metallindustrie? 

B: Das war eigentlich irgendwie auch mal mit 

(pause) mein Traumberuf war: ich wollte gerne 
arbeiten und zwar nicht gerade geistig sondern 
mehr kbrperlich. 

A: Ja. Also kann man sagen, dafl Sie inn selbst 
gewahlt haben diesen Beruf. 

B: Ich habe diesen Beruf selbst gewahlt. 
i 

A: Tjl. Und was macht zum Beispiel Ihr Vater? 

Und ist Ihre Mutter auch beruf statig? 

B: Nein. Meine Matter ist nicht berufstatig, - 
aber mein Vater ist Vermessungsingenieur im 
<5ff entlichen Dienst. 

A: Ja. Konnen Sie das vielleicht etwas nSher 

erklHren was das ist ein Vermessungsingenieur? 

B: Ein Vermessungsingenieur das ist Cpause) im 
<5ff entlichen Dienst, das wSr (pause) bei der 
Bundeswehr (pause) er vermiflt sozusagen die 
Lartdkarten, die ja auch sp'iter hergestellt 
werden. 



(guessing, 
completing) 
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A: Ja, ja. Leben Sie noch bei' Ihren Eltern? 

B: Ja, ich lebe noch bei meinen Eltern (pause) 
aber (pause) 

A: Es gefSllt Ihnen nicht mehr so recht. 

B: Es ge^alllt mir nicht, weil (pause) ich dement- 
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sprechend (pause) noch mehr Aufgaben zu Hause 
zu erledi'gen habe. 



(suggesting A: Ja mlissen Sie da helfen (pause) oder (pause) 
interpreta- 
tion) 

B: Helfen weniger, aber es fallen so Arbeiten an, 
wie Reparaturen, die so im Haushalt vorkommen. 



( making 
inferences) 



A: Hm, hm. Und Sie wiirdea also vielleicht lieber 
allein wohnen und unabhangig sein? 

B: Allein wohnen schon, aber ganz unabh*angi9 

(pause) das, glaub' ich, ist in meinem Alter 
noch zu fr'uh. 



(suggesting A: Ja. Und vielleicht ist Ihr Einkommen auch 



causes) 



nicht so hoch. Viieviel verdient so em Lehr- 
ling? 



B: Also.... 5 

Step 2: Analysis 
Hesita tion S trategies Expansion Strategies 

Ja also 



Also 

Sozusagen 

Eigentlich 

Irgendwie 



Contextual guessing and completion 
of sentences 

Making inferences 

Offering interpretation 

Suggesting causes 

{^questing clarification 



Step 3: Practice * 

Switching modes * The question/answer/question/answer pattern of 
discourse might be appropriate for an inquiry in court or a 
grammar drill, but it is highly unnatural for a conversational 
interaction. Role-play a conversation between a reporter and a 
famous person of your choice. As a reporter, you want to learn 
as much as you can about the person in order to write a good 
article, but you want to win the trust of the interviewee by 
asking as few direct questions as possible. See how long you 
can go with expansion strategies before you ask your nex v ques- 
tion. As ( -an interviewee, you will need hesitation markers to 
give yourself time to think. 
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Step 1: Observation (French) 



The fcllowing is an authentic conversatj jn between two French 
natives. Listen carefully to the way J and B "manage" the con- 
versat on. J is a> interviewer, S a young hairdresser. Double 
slashes indicate longer pauses; dots are used where' jr the ori- 
ginal toxt has been shortened for demonstration purposes. Note 
B's hesitation strategies. Underline all the statements made by 
J which are not direct questions. Note their function. Observe 
how B builds on J's paraphrases and restatements. 



( suggest mj 
causes ) 

( hesita- 
t ions) 



( making 
inferences ) 



( restate- 
ment, 

s aiming up) 



( completion 
of sentences ) 



J: Et quelle sorte de client pr£f e'rez-vous? 

B: tfcoutez, le, la clientele que je pre'fere, en 
fait, e'est la clientele, euh, disons, euh, 
assez aise'e (J: Oui) notamment 

J: Parce que, parce que cette clientele donne 
des pourboires plus g£ne*reux? 

B: Peut-etre, peut-etre, hein? Elltf est plus 
ge'ne'reuse que la clientele de bureau e'est 
sur, de par leur situation. Et en plus on a 
des , si vous voulez, des discussions qui sont 
quand ntemt beaucoup plus // (on se recoit 
rjtuellement chez soi) // qu'avec la cliente 
Je bureau, bon, elle r;st beaucoup plus son 
travail, que celle qui ne travaille pas, en 
fait. Et on a moins l'occasion de «3e rece- 
voir. Moi, avec mes clientes qui ne tra- 
vaillent pas, on se recoit trds souvent. 
Disons qu'elles me recoivent tres souvent 
chez elles (J: Oui) ne serait-ce que pour 
les coiffer a domicile.... 

J: Oui , done • 

B: Alors on aura plus de contact. 

J: Pour vous la coiffure ce n'est pas seulement, 
euh, rendre, euh, changer ^apparence de vos, 
dc vos ciientes, faire une oeuvre de , *sthe'- 
tique , ntdis c' est aussi 

B: On contact. 

J: On contact humain. 

B: C'est aussi un contact humain. 



( paraphrase 

offering 

interpretation) 



Et les, les, les rapports que vous pouvez 
e'tablir entre vous et vos clients* 
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(four 

paraphrases 
for greater 
specif ic it y ) 



B: Oui , absolument , absolument • C* est ce qui 
est d'ailleurs tres interessant. 

J: Mais tout de meme est-ce que vous avez jamais 
eu one situation de'sagi e*able, c' est-a-dire 
que quelqu'un qui vraiment une cliente qui 
vraimer.t e'tait de'sagre'able , qui, qui vous a 
cause' up probleme, qui vraiment oCi vous etiez 
mai a l'aise, vous etiez gene'e? 

B: Ben, j'ai des clientes capricieuses, euh, qui 
aiment bien qu'on s'occupe d'elles et qui 
n'aiment pas attendre, euh, quanf 3 elles ant 
// moi j'ai eu des clientes par exemple qui 
viennent toutes les semaines au ^alon se 
coiffer. 6 



Step 2: Analysis 



Hesitation Strategies 

En fait 

Disons 

• • .he in? 

Si vous voulez 

Bon 

Ben 

Euh 



Expansion Strategies 

I 

Contextual guessing and completion 
of sentences 

Making inferences 

Equivalent paraphrases to offer 
interpretation 

Suggesting causes 

Paraphrases summing up previous 
statement 

Series of paraphrases for greater 
apecificity ,' 



Step 3 : Pract ice 
(See Step 3 ur> ler German.) 
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APPENDIX 2 

So me Conversational Mandgement Strategies Used by 
*"~ French and German Native Speakers * 

The following strategics of spoken language have their coun- 
terparts in those used by American speakers of English to manage 
conversations. The English markers are equivalents, not trans - 
lations, of the French and the German. 

Although many conversational strategies are common to all 
three languages and cultures, some strategies * are used more in 
one and lei.s in the other. For example, it seems that French 
speakers check the attention and the understanding of their lis- 
tener much more often than Germans or Americans do. In addi- 
tion, they have a predilection for the dramatic effects achieved 
by the repetition of the first or last elements of a sentence. 
By contrast, it seems that German speakers favor a more "epic" 
kind of delivery. Their speech shows a much higher incidence of 
prefacing and priming strategies and a hijher rate of syntactic 
articulation. Americans seem to have in comparison a rather 
"dynamic" style of delivery that does without many of the lin- 
guistic markers used by the French and the Germans. A cross- 
cultural comparison of discourse patterns would go beyond the 
scope of this study, but undoubtedly this is a field that needs 
to be explored. 

The equivalent markers thus given for each category can only 
be approximations, pending i more in-depth cultural study of th#* 
discursive features of each language. The degree of formality 
or informality of each marker is indicated as follows: 

neutral : o 
informal : 
formal: + 

Examples from the spoken language are given whenever usage is 
complex. 

♦This list of "gambits" is far from being exhaustive, but it 
offers the noii-native teacher a useful starting point. Slashes 
indicate alternative gambits or elenents of rambits, parentheses 
offer possible additions. The position of the predicates in the 
statements that would follow fhe German gambits is (1) at the 
end of the dependent clause if introduced by dafi, (2) in second 
position (as in a main clause) if introduced by a colon* Else- 
where syntactic usage is indicated or made clear through exam- 
ples. For the French markers, whenever the subjunctive is 
required after the gambit, this is indicated in parentheses. 
Otherwise the verb is in the indicative. 
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Taking the Floor (Turn Taking) 



1, Attention Getting 

1.1 Polite interrupting 

Moment, 
o Entschuldigung: 
o Also ich mufi sagen: 
o Ich h*tte mal eine Frage: 
+ Darf ich einen Moment unterbrechen : 

Une minute, 
o Pardon./ Je m 1 excuse, 
o J'aimerais dire une chose: 
o J'aimerais savoir: 
+ Si vou8 permettez: 

(Wait a minute; Excuse me; I'd like to say something; I'd 
like to ask something; I have a question; May I say some- 
thing?) 

1.2 Impatient interrupting 

Moment mal! 

Also pass mal auf: 

(Jetzt) Schau mal:/ Hor mal:/ Sag mal:/ Also: 
o Einen Moment! 

+ Ich darf doch jetzt einen Moment unterbrechen: 
Attends! 

AK'mais attentionl/ Ah mais pardon!/ Mais enfin: 
Non mais e*coute:/ Regarde:/ Attends:/ Tiens: 

o Alors 12: 

+ Tu permets: 

(Hold it! Just a minute! Well now listen; look; Hey! 
Excuse me for interrupting,) 

1 .3 Interrupting to add a j>oint 

Da mochte ich sagen: 
o Also ich wtfrde sagen/meinen: 
o Also da kann ich nur sage" 
o Jetzt mufi ich aber etwas sagen: 
+ Darf ich dazu etwas sagen: 

II y a en plus le fait que 
Tout ce que je sais c'est que 
o J'aimerais aussi dire une chose/a jouter une chose, c'est 
que 
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o II faut aussi dire une chose, c'est que 
+ Je voudrais signaler a propos que 

(I'd like to ^dd/say here that; I'd like to make a point; I 
might add here; All I can say is; Now I have to say that) 

i .4 Hesitation openers (also for buying time and mitigation) 

T;ja 

Hbr' mal: 

Na 3a 
o Ja/nun also; 
o Ja weiflt du: 

o Was soil ich sagen/ wie soil ich sage/i: 
Bon ben 

Ben tu su s/t\i vois 

Ben, comment dire 
o Eh bien, c'est-3-dire que 
o Si tu veux 
o En fait 

(Well; Well you see/you know; Well now of course; Look/ lis- 
ten; What can I say? How shall I put it?) 

2. Opinion Opening 

2.1 Simple opinion 

o (Also) Ich f inde/meine/muB sagen: 

o Ich meine (einfach): 

o Ich bin der Meinung: 

o Meiner Meinung n«ch/ meiner Ansicht nach, (+ verb) 

o An deiner Stelle wurde ich 

+ Fur meine Begriffe 

+ ...meines Erachtens 

+ ...nach meiner Auffassung/ nach meinem Dafurhalten 

o (Moi) Je trouve/je pense/je crois/j ' eotime que 

o Je suis d'avis que 

o II me semble que 

o A mon avis/ a mon sens 

Mon ide'e c'est que 
o Si ] ' £tais toi, je 
+ D'apres moi/ selon moi 
+ Pour ma part, je ^ense que 

([Weill I think/ f eel/believe/have to say that; It seems to 
me; In my opinion/my view; My understanding is; As I see it/ 
understand it; If I were you; To my mind) 




2.2 Well-grounded opinion 

o Es ist doch klar, daB 

o Selbstverstandlich finde ich, dafi 

o Es liegt doch auf der Hand, daB 

o Ich kann nur eins sagen: 

+ Ich bin durchaus der Meinung, dafl 

o II est c lair /Evident que 

o II va de sox que 

o Franchement, }e trouve que 

o Ce que }e veux dire, c'est que 

+ Mon opinion/mon poir.t de vue, c'est que 

(It is clear /obvious that; Clearly/obviously; I honestly 
feel that; What I want to say is that; It is my opinion 
that) 

2.3 Firm conviction (emphatic) 

o Ich bin (fest) davon uberzeugt? dafl 

o Es ist von vornherein klar, dafl 

o Da kann ich nur folgendes sagen: 

+ Ich bin der festen Uberzeugung, dafl 

+ Ich stehe auf dem Standpunkt, daB 

+ Ich vertrete den Standpunkt/die Auffassung, dafl 

o Je suis fermement/absolument persuadd/convaincu/sur/ 

certain que 
o II est absolument certain que 
o II est inde'niable que 

o II r.'y a pas de doute/il n'y a aucun doute que 

o Ca ne fait pas de doute que 

o Tout ce que }e peux dire, c'est que 

(I can only say one thing; I am absolutely/firmly convinced/ 
positive chat; My position on the matter is; My views on the 
subject are; I strongly believe that; It is clear from the 
start that) 

2.4 Personal stand 

Also von mir aus , ( + verb) 
° Alsc ich kann nur sagen: 
o Also fiir mich person 1 ich (+ verb) 
* Ich personlich b^n der Meinung: 

+ Kenn du mich nach meiner persbnlichen Meinung fragst: 



En ce qui me concerne: 
Alors moi li je die: 
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o Si tu veux mon avis 

o Moi personnellement }e trouve/je pense que 



(I personally believe/feel that; As far as I'm concerned; 
If you want my personal opinion; In my personal opinion) 



3,1 Simple 

o Die Hauptsache ist: 

o Icb gehe (erst maJ ) davon aus: ( + direct question) 

o Die ( eigentliche) Frage ist (namlich) die ; 

o Die Frage ist, daB 

o Wir wollen einfach fragen: ( + direct question) 

+ Das ist ein wichtiger Punkt: 

+ Etwas (vor allem) , was betont werden mull: 

+ Wir mussen zuerst mal feststellen: 

o (Pour moi) L'essentiel c'est que (+ subjunctive) 

o La chose la plus importante c'est 

o Ce qui est important, c'est de savoir 

o II faut Dien se demander 

o Le probleme c'est que/ c'est justement la la question 
o II faudrait d'abord savoir si 
+ Ca c'est un point tres important 
+ 11 faut bien souligner que 

( (For me] the most important thing is; That is an important 
point; The real question/problem is; This is the whole 
point/problem/question; It is (primarily) a question of; My 
first question is:; That's a good question/point; That's 
precisely the point.) 

3*2 Emphatic 

o Es geht ( im Grunde) doch nur um eins:/um die Frage: 
o Im Grunde kommt es (nur) darauf an 
o Man mufl sich daruber klar sein, daB 

o Es geht doch (hauptsachlich/im wesentlichen/vor allem/ 

vor alien Dingen) darum, daB 
+ Es lauft alles auf die Frage hin: 
+ Hier l*egt fUr mich der entscheidende Punkt: 
+ Das schfcint mir ein ganz wichtiger Punkt zu sein: 

o (Au fond) il s'agit/ c'est (avant tout/surtout/pr inci- 

palement/essentiellement) une question de 
o {En fait/au fond) C'est lH le point le plus important: 
o II y a une chose de certaine c'est que 
o II y a une chose qui me semble extremement importante: 



3» Framing and Focusing 
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(It is basically/essentially/mainly/primariiy a question of; 
In fact, the only important point is; The crux of the matter 
is; It all boils down to the problem of; This brings up the 
problem of; That is an extremely important point.) 

4> Redirecting the Topic 

4. 1 Side track 

AuOerdem 
tlbrigens 
o Im ubrigen 

D'ailleurs 
ft propos 

(By the way) 

4.2 Association 

A propos X 
o Wenn wir schon von X^ reden: 

A propos de X/ pari ant de X 
Pour en revenir a X^ 
o A ce sujet 

(That reminds me; Speaking of X) 
4>3 Introducing entirely new aspect 

Und wie ist es mit X? 

Une question: (+ direct question) 
(An J what about X? How about X?) 



Keeping the Floor (internal Organization 
of the Turn-at-Talk) 

5. Self -Paraphrasing 

5*1 With repetition ot first element 

Es ist nicht sicher , dafl ich heirate/es ist nicht sicher, 
dafl ich mich nicht scheiien lasse, es Tst nicht sicher/ dafl 
meine Ehe gut gent, deswegen ist es auf jeden Fall wichtig, 
dafl ich einen Beruf habe. (It's not certain that I will 
marry, it's not certain that I wcn't get divorced, it's not 
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certain that my marriage will work out, so in any case it is 
important that I have a job.) 



C'est tres important de savoir ce que 1'on desire voir dans 
un pays, ce que 1* on desire apprendre. Chacun peut venir 
discuter des problemes gu' ll a, des problemes gu' ll ren- 
contre. (It is very important to know what you want to see 
in a country, wh t you want to leain. Everyone can come and 
discuss the problems he has, the problems he encounters.) 

5 .2 With repetition of last element 

Ich wollte mich selbstandig machen , ich habe mich 
selbstandig gemacht . (I wanted to become independent, I 
became independent.) 

Je veux m' installer. Je cherche a m* installer . Je rherche 
un local commercial pour m' installer . (I want to settle 
down. I am looking into settling down. I am looking for a 
place to settle down.) 

5.3 With increasing specificity 

Man muG seinen Sohn daruber aufklaren, wie er sich in der 
Gesellschaft, mit seinen Eltern, mit seinen Freunden, auch 
wie er sich gegenuber dem anderen Geschlecht verhalten soil. 
(You have to teach your son how to behave in society, how to 
behave with his parents, his friends, and how to behave with 
girls. ) 

II y a eu tres peu de scandales dans la coiffure, tres peu 
de gens qui protestent, qui font appel au syndicat ou qui se 
mettent en greve. (There have been very few scandals in the 
hairdressing business; very few people have protested, 
involved the trade union, or gone on strike.) 

5.4 With increasing generality 

Die Kinder kbnnen spielen, die kbnnen sich entfalten, die 
konnen alles machen, die hahen kaum Einschrankungen. (The 
children can play, they can develop freely, they can do 
everything — they havte hardly any restrictions.) 

Pour bien connaitre les Francais, ll faut savoir comment lis 
mangent, comment lis par lent, ll faut connaitre leurs habi- 
tudes, leur style de v?, tout leur heritage culturel et 
social. (To know the French, you have to know how they eat, 
how they speak; you have to know their habits, their life- 
style, their whole cultural and social background.) 



5.5 Syno nym les for greater clanficati o n or emphasis 



Haben Sie ein Vorbild, ein Leitbild, ein Traumbild, gibt es 
emen Menschen in Ihrem Bekanntenkr eis , dessen Leben Sie 
nachvol Iziehen mbchten? (Do you have a model, someone you 
admire, someone you dream of being like, is there someone 
you know whose life you would like to imitate?) 

Tu Sdis de"}a ce que tu veux devenir plus tard, tu as une 
idee du genre de travail que tu aimerais fa ire? (Do you 
know what you want to become later in life, do you have any 
idea of the kind of work you would like to do?) 

5.6 Repetition o f own or of other ' s stat ement 

A : Sie haben lhn selbst gewahlt, dies^n Beruf ? 
B: Ich habe diesen Beruf selbst gewahlt. 

{A: So you chose that profession yourself? B: I cnose this 
profession myself. ) 

A: La tele, c'est tout jjour nous. 
B: Ah bon. 

A: Ah oui, la te'le", c'est tout pour nous. 

{A: TV is everything for us. B: Ah ha. A: Yes, TV is 

everything for us.) 

6. Expanding a Point 

6.1 Explan a lon/clarif l cat ion 

Also/ das heiflt/ ich meine 

A savoir/ c* est-a-dire/ je veux dire 

(That is; i.e.; I mean; namely) 

Es dauert sehr lange, also praktiscn zwei Stunden. (It 
takes a long time, i.e., roughly two hours.) 

Heiraten mufl man aus kiebe, also zu dem Mann nicht zum 
Geschleohtfcverkehr . (One should marry for love — love for 
the man, that is, not for sex. ) 

Des conseils techniques, c'est-a-dire des conseils cinemato- 
graphiques ou photographiques , des conseils pratiques. 
(Technical advice, I mean, advice concerning films and 
cameras, practical advice.) 

6.2 Spe cification 

Und »/ar/naml ich/in dem Sinne daft 
(Namely; and indeed; in the sense that) 
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Ich war als Hilfspfleger tatig, und zwar vor alien Dingen 
aus dem Grunde (I was working as an assistant nurse [namely] 
mainly because) 

Das finde ich sehr interes&ant, und zwar (I find this very 
interesting, namely) 

Wir Bind hier bei einem schwierigen Problem, namlich wir 
diskutieren Uber eine Frage, die noch gar nicht entscheidbar 
ist. (We are faced here with a difficult problem, namely, 
one for which there is as yet no solution.) 

6»3 Amplification 

Nicht nur sondern auch Y/ sowohl X^. ..als auch Y/ 
einerseits. . .andererseits 

D' abord X...et puis Y/ d' abord )U . .ensuite Y/ d'un cote*... 
d'un autre cote" 

(Both X and Y; Not only X, but also Yj X as well as Yj On 
the one handT. .on the other hand) 

Und das nicht nur im Rheinland sondern auch in Westfalen und 
anderen Gebieten. (And this applies both to the Rhineland 
and to West f alia and other areas.) 

Grofle ^"hancen haben sich heute eroffnet in der Behandlung 
einerseits durch die Heilkrampf behandlung, andererseits aber 
vor all em durch die Psychopharmaka. (Great possibilities 
have become available nowadays for the treatment of [mental 
disorders] , on the one hand through electroshock therapy, 
and on the other hand especially through the use of drugs.) 

Un milieu bourgeois c'eat un milieu d 1 abord dans.lequel ll y 
a des traditions.. » et puis surtout ou ll y a relativement de 
1' argent. (A bourgeois milieu is a milieu with traditions, 
and of course, a certain amount of wealth.) 

D' abord pour participer a la vie sociale et puis pour 
ameliorer les conditions e*conomiques du foyer. (Not only to 
take part in the life of the community but also to improve 
the financial condition of the family.) 

6»4 Generalization 

Oberhaupt/ im allgemeinen 

Bref/ enfin/ en somme/ d'une maniere ge*ne*rale 

(On the whole; In general; Generally speaking? In short) 




Das ist kein Vorwurf an die Krzte, das ist kein Vorwurf an 
die Pfleger, das ist ein Vorwurf an den Staat und die 
Gesellschaft im a llgemeinen . (I am not criticizing the doc- 
tors, I am not criticizing the nurses, I am criticizing the 
state and society in general.) 

Ich habe gelernt, mien zu behaupten, und uberhaupt selb- 
sfindig zu sein. (I have learned to assert myself and on 
the whole to be independent.) 

II fallait balayer, passer les r< jleaux, faire les sham- 
pooings, tout quoi. . . en somme un travail completement abru- 
tissant. (I had to sweep the floor, pass the rollers, do 
the shampoos, everything — in short, really dull work.) 

6.5 Mitigating 

Das heiflt/ beziehungsweise/ ich meine 

Disons/ a vrai dire/ ou plutot/ ou si vous pre*ferez/ 

c ' est-a-dire/ enfin 

(That is; i.e.; let's say; or rather; I guess) 

Der Volkswagen ist ein praktischer Wagen, das heiflt fUr den 
Stadtverkehr, nicht fUr lange Strecken. tThe VW is a prac- 
tical car, for city traffic, that is, not for long distan- 
ces. ) 

Moi avec mes clientes on se recoit tres souvent — disons 
qu'elles me recoivent tres souvent chez elles. (My clients 
and I, we invite each other quite frequently— let 1 s say, 
they invite me quite frequently to their homes.) 

6.6 Restricting 

Andererseits/ allerdings/ dagegen/ aber immerhin/ jedoch/ 
doch 

II est vrai que/ xl faut dire que/ evidemment/ cependant/ 

pourtant/ d 1 autre part/ neanmoins/ en revanche 

(On the other hand; ^t the same time; although I must say; 
however; nevertheless; yet) 

Die Obersetzungsmethode ist in den Hintergrund getreten, ist 
allerdings noch nicht ganz verschwunden. (The translation 
approach is not used as much any more, although I must say, 
it has not yet completely disappeared. ) 

j'ai rencontre' pas mal de femmes qui s 1 interessent & la 
politique ma is n£anmoins on rencontre peut-etre quand meme 
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moins de femues que d 1 hommes qui prennent parti poux^le** 
problemes politiques. (I have met quite a few women* 
interested in politics; nevertheless there might be fewer 
women than men who actively take part in political issues.) 

6.7 Contrasting both sides 

Einerseits. • .andererseits/ auf /der einen Seite. » .auf der 
anderen Seite/ zwar • . .aber 

O'un cote".»«d'un autre cote/ peut-etrts. • .n'empeche que/on 
dit que...mais en fait (mais en realite')/ d' un*i part...* 
d'autre pari. t 

(On the one hand... on the other hand; it is true that... 
however ) 

Der VW Kafer ist zwar praktisch, aber schon ist er nicht. 
(The VW bag is practical, but you can't say it is 
beautiful. ) 

Paris n'est peut-et re pas la France, mais n'empeche que tout 
le monde veut venir travailler a Paris. (It ue true that 
Paris is not the whole of France; however, everyone wants to 
work in Paris. ) 

6.8 Examining causes 

Es '.St deshalb so, weil 

Es hat damit zu tun, daO 

o Es ist aus dem Grunde so, weil 

o Es liegt daran, daG 

o Es kommt daher, dafl 

o Es hangt damit zusammen, dafl 

+ Es riihrt daher, aaO 

+ Es ist auf die Tatsache zuruckzuf uhren, dafl 

+ Der Grund, warum. • . liegt dar in, daG 

+ Der Grund, warum. ..ist der: 

(Possibl ' modifiers: sicher/ namlich/ zum Teil/ zum groflen 
Teil/ im Grunde/ einfach/ eigentlich/ vor allem/ vor alien 
Dingen/ wohl/ nur/ doch nur/ gerade/ vielleicht/ 
of fensichtlich/ naturlich/ irgendwie/ wahrscheinlich) 

Ca explique pourquol 

Ca tient au fait que 

Ca vient du fait que 

C'est pourquoi 

o C'es la raison pour laquelle 

o C'est une des raisons pour lesquelles 
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o C'est _ du au fait que 

+ La raison en est la suivante: 

(Possible modifiers: surement/ bien/ en partie/ en . rande 
partie/ au fond/ tout simplement/ en fait/ surtout/ avant 
tout/ probablement/ uniquement/ bien sur/ bien entendu/ 
apparemment/ eVidemment/ quand m£me) 



{This is due to the fact that; One ot the reasons for 

this is that; This is the reason wny; This is 

why) 

( Possible modifiers : sureiy/ namely/ par t 1 y/ basically/ 
simply/ actually/ in fact/ mainly/ primarily/ only/ 
precisely/ possibly/ obviously/ of course/ so»> ehow/ 
"probably ) 

6*9 Examining consequences/Drawing conclusions 

Und da...ja/ also/ eben/ natUrlich 
o Also (+ verb) 
+ Und infolgedessen 



Alors evidemment 
' o (Et) Done 
o (Et) Par consequent 



(As a result; consequently; accordingly; therefore; so) 

Meine Eltern verstehen sich, also sind da geringe 
Reibungsf lachen. (My parents get along well, so there are 
few conf 1 lets • ) 



Er ist gestern nicht gekommen, und da weiO ich ja Bescheid. 
(Ke didn't com^ yesterday, so I've got the message.) 

On entend i>a rler de soirees ou on de"pense des sommes folles. 

^ V a done bien des gens qui gagnent des sommes extrava- 
gantes. (You hear of parties for which people spend enor- 
mous sums of money, so there must be people whr, earn 
enormous sums of money! ) 



7 . Announcing Several Points 




Zuerst mal . . .dann • • .schl ieOlich 
Erstens. • .zweitens 
Aus zwei .Gxlinden: 
Zweier leli : 

Pr imo • • »Sv»cundo 
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o D'abord. • .ensuite. . .enf in 
o Premierement. . .deuxiemement 
o Pour deur raisons: 
o Ii y i deux chases: 

(First. . .then. . -finally; f irst ... second; for two reasons; 
two things:) 

9, Adding a Point 
* 

o Da mbchte ich noch sagen: 

o Ich wollte auch noch sagen. 

+ Hinzu korunt roch: 

+ Dariiber hinaus: 

+ Und noch etwas mSchte ich hinzufUgen: 

o De plus 

o II faut dire aussi que 

+ II ne faut pas oub) ier non plus que 

+ II y a aussi la question de 

+ II y a aussi une chose, c'est que 

+ J'aimerais ajouter que ^ 

(Furthermore; I would like to add one more point; and 
another thing:; I might add; I would also like zo mention; 
not only that, fc*t...) 

9. Prefacing New Toint 

9.1 Objective 

o ist so, dafl 

o D' Sache/die Frage ist die: 

o Daa Problem ist dies: 

+ Men mufl sich darlibe ' klar sein, C&Q 

(P688ible modifiers: doch/ lelder/ bei uns/ heutzutage/ 
namlich/ tatsBchlich/ eben/ nun einmal/ im Grunde/ 
bek^nntlicherweise) 

Alors voila: 
Tenez: 

+ il ne faut pas oublier que 
o II v a une chose c'est que 

(The thing is; T t is a fa' r that; We must realize that) 
^ ,2 Subjective 

+ Ich mochtq auf foigendes hinweisen: 
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+ 



+ 



Ich mochte 
Ich habe 



_ aarauf hinwe'sen, dafl 
folgendes febtqestellt: 



{Possible modifiers: nur/ vor allem/ vor alien Dingen/ un 
besorderen/ nachdruckiich/ mal hier/ nun/ eigentlich) 

+ J'aimer<_is vous faire remarquer que 
+ Je voUs signele que 

(I would like to point to the fact that/ mention the fact 
that/ indicate the following fact:) 

10. Buying Time 

10.1 Embarrassment or hesitation 

Also/ ah 

Irgendwie 

Sag'n wir mal 
o ich meine 
o Wie soil ich sagen 

Bon ' euh 
Bon. ••ben 

Ben, c'est-a-dire que ••.vous comprenez 
o En f i n 
o Si vous voulez 
o Disons 

o Comment dirais-je 

(Well, you know; you know what 7 mean; of course; O.K.; 
somehow; sort of) 

Wenn die Mutter also ihre Tochter lediglich immer fragt also 
wohin gehst du, was machst du, also ich meine (When the 
mother, you know, always asks her daughter, you know, where 
are you going, what are you doing, you know... I mean) 

Also ich finde es ist irgendwie sag 1 n wir mal viel unver- 
* standlicher zu lesen dl so sag 1 n wj r mal es ist schlechter 
( den Gedanken zu ^ekommen — ja ich meine inan mufi ofter hm- 
sehen. (Well I find it somehow, let's say, much more dif- 
ficult to understand, well, say it' a more difficult to get 
the general idea — I mean, you have to look at it over and 
over again.) 

J'pense qu'ici on peut avoir une vie aaafcable. Enf in, 

j 9 veux dire quand je dis agreable, c 1 ^sx pas du point du vue 

bien silr comment dirais- je materiel* (I feel one can live 

, nicely here. Well, you know, I don't mean, of course, how 

1 shall put it, a material well-being.) 
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On est dans un immeuble tres bien. . . bon. . .ben . . . ll y a pas 
de problSme. (We are in a v*ry nice apartment building, you 
know — no problem.) 



1 0.2 Generalizing 

o Im grofien und ganzen 

o Eigentlich 

o Praktisch 

o An sich 

o An und fur sich 

o Im Grunde 

o En so nun e 

o En fait 

o Pratiquement 

o En fin de compte 

o Au fond 

o En definitive 

(On the whole; actually; practically; essentially; basically) 

10.3 Mitigating 

o Eigentlich 

o Sozusagen 

o In gewisser Weise 

o Gewissermaflen 

o In gewissem Sinne 

o Zum Teil/ teilweise/ zum groflen Teil 

o Pour a^nsi dire 
o Si vous voulez 
o En quelque sorte 
o D' un certa: n cote* 
o Dans un cezcain sens 

(Rather; so to speak; more or less; practically; actually) 

10.4 Summing up 

...Oder so (was) 
• • .und so 

...et tout (et tout) 
...enfin tout iquoi) 

( and all that; or anything) 

Ich bin nicht krank Oder sc. (I am not sick or anything.) 
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Man kann sich unterhalten und so. (You can discuss things 
and ail that* ) 

Je vais choisir seconde C... enfin tout...quoi . (I will 
choose a math-oriented 10th grade and all that goes with 
it.) 

11. Gu arding against Interr uptions 

Moment mail Einen Moment! 
Lass mich ausreden! 
Ich bin gleich fertig. 
+ Darf ich zu Ende reden? 

Une minute! 
Je n'ai pas fini! 
J'ai tout de suite fini. 
o Attends, laisse-moi terminer. 

(Just a minute; Let me tinish; I'm just about to finish; I 
haven't finished; Wait, let me finish) 

12. Returning to the Point (after interruption) 

Wo war ich sterengeblieben? 
o (Also) wie gesa |t 
o Wie ich vorhin eben) schon sagte 
o Jedenfalls: 

o Um auf (+ accusative) zuruckzukommen : 

0\i est-ce que j 1 en e*tais? 
o Comme }e disais tout a l'heure 
o En tous cas 

o Done, .pour en revenir a ce qu'on disait 
+ Quoi qu'il en so it 

(Where was I? As I said; In any case; To get back to) 
Linking to Partner's Point 

13. Restating 

13.1 Summing up a point 

Also/ mit anderen korten/ du meinst: 

Done/ antrement dit/ si j'ai bien compris/ d'apres vous 
(So; What you're saying is; Ir. othei vords; You mean then; 
If I understand you correctly) 

Sie wUrden also nicht in einer Komr.une leben wollen. (So 
you wouldn't want to live in a commune.) 
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Done le soir /ous pr£fe*rez rested hez vous. (So, evenings 
you prefer to stay home.) 



13.2 Repeating an utterance verbatim 
See 5.6. 

13.3 Partial or total repetitio n 

Ob ich in einer Kommune leben mbchte? Ich? In einer 
Kommune? (You're asking me if I'd like to live in a 
commune? Me? In a commune?) 

Quels conseils donnez-vous aux jeunes? — Les conseils? Eh 
bien, des conseils de tout ordre. (What advice do you give 
young people? — Advice? Well, all kinds of advice.) 

14. Cross-Referring to a Previous Point 

14.1 To take the floor 



o Ich mbchte auf das zurUckkommen, 

Ich mochte etwas sagen zu dem, 

+ Ich mbchte Bezug nehmen auf das, 

+ Ich mbchte anknUpfen an das, 



Was X vorhin sagte. 



On povrrait revenir une minute a ce que disait tout a 
1 'heure. 

o Je vuudrais revenir sur la question souleve'e tout a 
1 ' heure. 

+ Excusez-moi, mais j'aimerais qu'on revienne. 

(I'd like to get back to a point made earlier/ to a point you 
raised earlier. ) 

14.2 To keep the floor 

Wie du eben gesagt hast 
o Wie X schon sagte 
+ Wie 7 schon angedeutet hat 

Comme tu le disais tout £ l 1 heure 
o Comme X l'a de"ja fait remarquer 
o Comme X le mentionnait tout a 1* heure 

(As you just said; As X suggested; As X^ said) 
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15. Piggy-Ba~kmg 



15. 1 To elaborate on a previous point 



o 



o 



+ 



Zu diesem/dem Punkt , 
In dieser Beziehung, 
In dieser Hinsicht, 



v* irde ich sageu: 



+ 



+ 



+ 



A ce propos, 
A ce sujet, 
A cet e'gard, 



^•aimerai.j ajnuter que 



(In this respect; With regard to..., I would like to say/ 
add) 

15.2 With assent/dissent + comment 

Das 1st es ja geradei 
o Das finde ich sehr intertssant und zwar: 
+ Das wiirde ich sehr unterstreichen : 

C*est justement fat 

o C*est un point tres important: 

+ C'est un point que j'aimerais souligner. 

(That's just it. This is a very interesting point. rhat is 
a very important point.) 

15.3 To bring i n an additional point 

Es kommt ja auch noch eine Sache dazu: 
o Da kommen wir eigentlich auf die Frage: 
o Ein zweites Problem ist natvirlich auch: 
+ Da kommt etwas sehr Wichtiges hinzu: 

9 Ca pose evideiment le probleme de 

II y a aussi une autre chose, c'est que 
+ Ca nous amene a considerer 

+ II y a aussi quelque chose qu'il ne* faut pas oublier: 

(That raises the question of; This brings up another point/ 
leads to another important question:) 

16. Counter-Argument 

16.1 With concession 



Ja gut/ schon' mag sein/ das gebe 1 zu/ das kann 
natlirlich sein/ sieher/ es ist natlirlich richtig. . .blofl 
ich meine/ aber lcn meine/ abei immerhin 
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+ E .ns ist richtig:/ es mag (durchaus) sein, dafi/ ich gebe 
dir soweit recht, dafl/ ich mochte mcht best/^iten, daB 
...auf der anderen Seite (verb)/ andererseits/ aber man 
muSte auch sagen:/ aber ich mochte eines bestreiten: 

Bon/ oui/ d' accord/ c'est possible/ ef f ectivement/ je 

veux bien/ si vous voulez/ admettons. • .mais/ quand meme/ 
n'empeche que 

+ II est certain que/ ll est exact que/ je reconnais que 

tu as raison:/ je ne me pas que. • .mais cependant/ mais 
pourtant/ cela n' empeche pas que/ mais neenmoins 

(O.K./ Granted; That's possible/ Sure/ Of course you're 
right... but still/ but I mean/ but nevertheless it is pos- 
s lble that/ One thing is correct/ I grant you that/ I don 1 1 
deny that/ • • • but on the other hand/ but still you have to 
admit/ but one would have to say/ hut T will deny that) 

16 .2 Without concession 

Es tut mi r le id , ab~r 

Entschuldigung , aber 
+ Es geht hier mcht urn. . .sondern urn 
+ Es nandelt sich mcht um...sondern um 

* 

o Je regret te, mais 

o Ah pardon, mais 

+ 1 1 ne s ' ag it pas de 9a : 

(I'm sorry/excuse me, but...; that's not the point; It'.; 
not a question of.. .but of) 

Responding (Back-Channel Activities) 

17. Asking for Clarification (for repair purposes) 

17 .1 On the general point 

Wieso ( eigentl ich) ( denn ) das? 
- Wax um ( denn) { eigentl ich) mcht? 

o Je ne vois pas (du tout) pourquoi. 
o Je ne vois pas ce que tu veux dire. 

(How come? Why is that? I don't see why not.) 

17.2 On specif ic words 

Wieso schadlich? 
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Was meinst du: schadlich? 
Wie meinst du das? 

Comment 9a "nuisible"? 

Qu'est-ce que tu veux dire par "nuisible"? 
o Qu'est-ce que cela signifie "nuisible"? 

(What do you mean: damaging? What do you mean by that?) 

17*3 On the general meaning 

o Wie bitte? 

o Was meinst du (genau)? 

Wie war das ( noch einmal)? 

Verzeihung, wie war das? 

Das habe ich nicht nutgeknegt/ Was meintest du? 
o Ich habe das nicht richtig verstanden. 
o Was war nut X? 

o Comment? 

o Qu'est-ce que vous dites? 
o Tardon, vous dites? 

o Vous voulez repeater s* ll vous plait? 

o Je n'ai pas compris, vous pourrjez repeter s.v.p.? 

o Qu'est-ce que tu v^u>" dire par la? 

(Excuse me, what was that? T didn't get that, could you 
repeat it? What do you mean exactly? What was tha - about 
X?) 

18. Acknowledgment 

18*1 General 

Ja. 
Was? 

Ach so/ So. 

Wirklich? Tatsachlich? Tatsache? 
Na und? 

Qui • 
Quoi? 
Ah bon. 

Vraiment? C est vrai? C'est pas vrai! 
Ah, d 1 accord. 

(Yes. What? Aha! Really? Honestly? No kidding. So what!) 
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(With repetition in interrogative form of single elements of 
the point made previously. See 13.3.) 

19. Assent 

19.1 Objective 

(Ja) Genau! 
(1st doch) Klar! 
Unbedingt ! 

Ja eben! Eben! Na eben! Das ist es eben! 

's stimmt! 

Sicher! 
o Das ist richtig. 
o Vollig richtig. 
o So ist es! 
o Das habe ich 3a gesagt. 
o Das kann man wohl sagen. 

(Oui) C'est 9a! 

Voili!/ D'accord! 

Abso lumen t! 

Tout juste! 

En -'fet! 
o C'eSc certain, 
o C'est justement 'fa), 
o C'est 1' Evidence meme. 
o C'est ce que je disais. 

(Right! You're right! That's for sure! That's exactly it! 
Exactly! That's it! That's just it! That'c true! Sure! 
You've got a point there! That's a gcd point! That's a good 
question! You can *?*Y that again! ) 

19.2 Subjective 

Das finde ich auch./ Das glaube ich auch. 
o Ich bin ganz deiner Meinung. 

o Ich stimme vollkommen/vbllig/durchaus mit dir uberein. 
o Du hast vollig/vo3 lkommen/ganz recht. 
o Da g*»be ich dir vollkommen recht. 
♦ Ich stimme dir da vBllig zu. 

Je suis comple'tement/totalement/tout a fait/absolument 

d' accord avec toi. 
o C'est justement ce que je voulais dire. 

Je trouve aussi. 
o Tu as parfaitement/totalement/tout a fait raison. 
o Je suis du meme avis. 
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(I totally/fully/completely agree. I feel the same way. 
I share your opinion. That's exactly the way I feel about 
it.) 

19.3 Giving in 

Na ]a, es kann sem. 

Also gut. 

^ut, also dann. 
- Na schbn. 
o Meinetwegen (also) • 
o (Also) Da smd wir uns einig. 

Bon, je veux bien. 
Bon, c'est d'accord. 
Bon, si tu veux. 
On est d'accord. 
Peut-etre bien. 

(Well, O.K. All right. It's all right with me. We both 
agree. ) 

20. Dissent 



20. 1 Objectiv e 

Das ist (ja) nicht wahr! 
Das ist 3a Unsinn! 

Das ist doch gar nicht drm/ganz unmbglich. 

Das ist ganz was anderes. 

Es hat dam it nichts zu tun. 

Das sagst du l 
o Das stimmt ja gar nicht. 
o Darauf kommt es gar nicht an. 
♦ "Das ist (durchaus) nicht der Fall. 

C'est faux! 

Jamais de la vie! 

Mais ce n'est pas vraii 

Ce n'est pas 9a. 

Mais absolument pas! 

Bien au contraire! 
o C'est tout 1 fait autre chose, 
o Ca n'a rien 1 voir, 
o Ce n'est pas le cas. 
o Je ne parle pas de 9a. 

(That's not true! Come on! That's ridiculous! No way! 
That's beside the point. This is totally irrelevant. This 
just isn't the case. That's what you say!) 
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20*2 Subjective 



Das glaube ich/f ir.de ich gar nicht/absolut nicht/ganz 
und gar nicht/uberhaupt nicht/eben gar nicht. 
Ich bin gar nicht deiner Meinung/der Meinung. 

o Ich stimme niclit mit dir uberein. 

o Da bin ich ganz anderer Meinung/anderer Ansicnt. 

o Icn habe meine Bedenken. 

+ Das bezweifle ich (eben) . 

*■ Das mbchte ich unheimlich bezweifeln. 

Je ne t_-ouve pas/pas du tout/absolument pas. 
J« ne suis pas du tout d' accord (avec toi). 
Je suis contre. 

Je ne suis pas du tout du meme avis, 
o Moi, 3'ai mes doutes. 
o J* en doute. 

+ Je 3Uis tout a fait d' un autre avis/d'avis contraire. 



(I don't believe that. I don't feel that way at all. I 
don't agree at all. I have quite a different opinion/view 
of things. I have my doubts. I doubt that very much.) 



2 1 • Noncommittal 



2 1*1 Indecision 



Tja, das ist (ja) (eben) die Frage. 
o Das ist (aber) gerade das Problem. 

o Ich weiD niche, was ich davon halten soll/daruber denken 
soil • 

Ben, e'est vraiment la la question, 
o C'est pre*cise"ment 9a la question, 
o Je ne sais pas quoi en penser. 

(That's a good question. Well, that's precisely the ques- 
tion. I don't know what to think. I'm really not sure what 
to think.) 

21.2 Mitigation 

Das wiirde ich nicht sagen. 
o Nun, es kommt darauf an (wie man die Sache betrachtet). 

kj incut jkcuui eo auou anu«,i« — ~ • ■ « • 

+ Das eine schl:eflt das andere nicht aus. 




Ca depend, 
o Tout depend de ce que 
o L'un n* empeche pas 1' autre, 
o Je n'irais pas ai ssi loin. 

88 



(Well, it depends how you look at it. You can look at it 
this way. I wouldn't say that. You can look at it both 
ways. ) 

22. Fighting Back 

So habe ich das gar nicht gemeint! 
Das habe ich (aber) auch nicht gesagt! 
+ Das bestreite ich 3a gar nicht! 

Mais je n'c" jamais dit 9a! 
+ Ne me fai^e. pas dire ce que je n'ai pas dit! 

(That's not what I said! That's not what I meant! I don't 
deny that! Don't put words into my mouth!) 
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NOTES 



1. The taxonomy proposed by the T-level for English was 
greatly expanded for French by the ,CREDIF team. See D. Coste et 
al., 1976, Un Niveau seuil (Strasbourg: Council of Europe), 

ED 168 344. - 

2. See G. Neuner, R. Schmidt, H. Wilms and M. 2trkel, 1979, 
Peutsch Aktiv I. Ein Lehrwerk fur Erwachsene ; and G. Neuner,^ 
R. Schmidt, H. Wilms, C. Edelhoff , J. Gerighatfsen aiuj T. Scher- 
ling, 1980, Deutgch Aktiv II (Munchen: Langenscheidt). Also 

R. SchXpers, R. Luscher and M. GlUck, 1980, Grundkurs Peutsch 
(Munchen: Verlag fur Deutsch) See also the many activities 
c entered around speech functions for communicative language 
teaching suggested in W. Rivers, 1975, Autonomous interaction 
(Chapter 2 or A practical guide to the teaching or French/Ger- 
man/Spanish (Oxford University Press); C. Edelhoff et al., 1978, 
Kommunikativer Englischunterricht , Pr^inzipien und UbungstypOl- 
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3* See A. Davison and P. Gordon, 1978, Games and simula- 
tions in action (London: The Woburn Press) a|id A. Omaggio, 
1978, Games and simulations in the foreign language classroom 
(Arlington, VA: 'Center for Applied Linguistics/ERIC Clearing- 
house on Languages and Linguistics), ED 17T 887. Some of the 
.activities described in,' the sections on ^Learning Conversational 
Management" an# "Debates and Discussions" are adaptations of 
Fiusa, fcehl and Weiss, 1978, En effeuillant la marguerite 
(Chicago: Langehscheidt-Hachette ) ; G. Vigner, 1979, Parler et 
convaincre (Paris: Hkchette); I. Spiegelman, 1980, Spiel im 
Premdsprachenunterricht, . Newsletter on Education 4 (12) (New 
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4. I nter Nationes , kulture 1 ler Tonbanddienst • Kennedy 
Allee 91-103, D5300 Bonn-Bad Godesberg. The following are use- 
ful at the intermediate level: 

Audiovisuelles Erganzungsmatenal zur Landeskunde £*r Bundes- 
republik Deutschland 



Model 1 1 
Model 1 A 
Model 1 3 

<odell 4 
.odell 5 
Modell 6 



Sprach- und Horverstehenslibungen 
Sprechsituatiunenr^aus dem Alltag 

Themengebundene Horverstehenslibungen: Schule, Uni- 

versitat, Beruf 

Sprechsituationen in Ausw'ahl 

Weitere Sprechsituationen aus dem Alltag * 

Themen und Meinungen un Fur und Wider 



Bureau p^ur l'Enseignement de la Langue et de la Civilisa- 
tion Francaisa, a l'Etranger: Lan jue et Civilisation : 12 
dossiers pou# la classe* avec exploitation de documents bonores. 
Niveaux l*et II. 

J* Frommer and M. Weitz, 1979, Femmes et metiers (Modern 
Language Center, Harvard University.) (Includes tapes y 
transcriptions, and background information.) 

5. Interview~"^ Irmgard Hicks, Goethe Institute, 19 v 75. ^ 



6. Passage from Judith G. Frommer and Margaret C. Weitz, 
1979/ "Betty Baed, coiffeuse," Fem mes et metiers (Cambridge, MA 
Modern Language Center, Harvard Universi' , 1979). Reprinted 
w'ith permission 1 of the authors. 
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